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Washington, D. C, July 6, 1917. 
The following extracts from the Manual for Army Cooks are pub- 
lished for the use of the Army in the field. 

Henry G. Sharpe, 
Quartermaster General. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE RATION. 

1. A ration is the allowance for the subsistence of one person for one 
day. The garrison ration is intended for troops in garrison, and 
in time of peace tor troops in maneuver camps; the ration to be 
issued to troops on the march in time of peace will be prescribed 
by the commander and will not exceed the allowance prescribed 
for the garrison ration; the travel ration is for troops traveling 
otherwise than by marching and separateH from cooking facilities; 
the reserve ration is carried on the person of the men and in the 
trains, and constitutes the reserve for field service; the field ration 
is the ration prescribed in orders by the commander of the field 
forces; the Filipino ration is for use of the Philippine Scouts; and 
the emergency ration for troops in active campaign for use on 
occasions of emergency or in the field for piu'ix)ses of instruction. 

In time of war when Philippine Scouts are serving in the field 
they will be subsisted the same as are regular troops. When im- 
practicable for Philippine Scouts to use the Filipino ration while 
traveling otherwise than by marching, on account of the lack of 
cooking facilities or for other reasons, the travel ration may be 
prescribed. 

The hinds and quantities of the component articles of the Army 
ration and the substitutive equivalent articles which may be issued 
in place of such component shall be as follows: 

1. GA.RiiisoN Ration. 



Component. 



Articles. 



Beef, fresh. 



Quan- 
tities. 



Oz. 



20 



Substitutive. 




Mutton, fresh . 

Bacon I 

Canned meat, when impracticable to furnish 

fresh meat. 
Hash, corned-beef, when impracticable to 

furnish fresh meat. 

Fish, dried 

Fish, pickled 

Fish, canned 

Tiu*key, dressed, drawn, on Thanksgiving 

Day and Christmas, when practicable. 



16 

14 
18 
16 
16 



1 In Alaska, 16 ounces of bacon or, when desired, 16 ounces salt pork, or 22 ounces 
salt beef. 
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1. Garrison Ration — Continued. 



Compouent 


• 


Substitutive. 


Articles. 


Quan- 
tities. 


Articles. 


Quan- 
tities. 


Flour 


Oz. 
18 

.08 
2.4 

20 

1.28 

1.12 

3.2 
.6 

.16 

.64 
.04 
.014 

.64 
.5 
>.32 
.014 


Soft bread 


Oz. 
18 




Qard bread to be ordered, issued only when 
the interest of the Government so require. 
Com meal , 


16 
20 


Baking powder 

Beans. - r 






Rice 


1.6 




Hominy 


1.6 


Potatoes! 


Potatoe~««^ ranned 


15 


PniTies- --,----,-- 


Onions, in lieu of an equal quantity of po- 
tatoes, but not exceeding 20 per cent of 
total issue. 

Tomatoes, canned, in lieu of an equal quan- 
tity of potatoes, but not exceeding 20 per 
cent of the total issue. 

Other fresh vegetables (not canned) when 
they can be obtained In the vicinity or 
transported in a wholesome condition from 
a distance, in lieu of an equal quantity of 
potatoes, but not exceeding 30 per cent of 
total issue. 

Apples, dried or evaporated 


1.28 




Peaches, dried or evaporated 


L28 


Coffee . roasted and 


Jam, in lieu of an eqi^ quantity of prunes, 
but not exceeding 50 per cent of total issue. 
Coffee, roasted, not ground 


1.12 


ground. 


Coffee, green 


1.4 




Tea. black or green 


.32 


Sugar 






Milk, evaporated, 

unsweetened. 
Vinegar 






Pickles, cucumber, in lieu of an equal quan- 
tity, but not exceeding 50 per cent of totAl 
issue. 




Salt 




Pepper, black 






Cloves 


.014 




Ginger 


.014 




Nutmeg 


.014 


Lard 


Lard substitute 


.64 


Butter 


Oleomargarine 


.5 


Sirup 






Flavoring extract. 


Vanilla... 


.014 


Lemon. 







1 In Alaska the allowance of fresh vegetables will be 24 ounces instead of 20 ounoee, 
or canned potatoes 18 ounces instead of 15 ounces. 
« Gill. 

Note.— Food for troops traveling on United States Army transports wHl be 
prepared from the articles of subsistence stores which composed tne ration for 
troops in garrison, varied by the substitution of other articles of authorized sub* 
sistence stores, the total dauy cost per man of the food consumed not to exceed 
20 per cent more than the current cost of the garrison ration, except on Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas, when 60 per cent increase over the same current cost 
!s auuorized. 
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2. Travel Ration. 



Component. 


Substitutive. 


Articles. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Articles. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Soft bread 


Oz. 

IS 

12 
4 
8 

1.4 
1.12 
2.4 
.5 


Hard bread 


Oz. 
16 


Beef, corned 


Hash, comed-beef 


12 


Pflftps, bftlcwl 






Tcttoatoes, canned 






Jam '- 






Coflee. roasted and ground . . . 






Sugar -. 

Milk, evaporated, unsweet- 
ened. 















3. Reserve Ration. 



Baoon. 

Or meat , canned 

Hard bread 

Coflee, roasted and ground 

Sugar 

Salt 




On^ day in ecich alternate month of the season of practical instruc- 
tion, not exceeding 3 days in each year, the use of the reserve 
ration with individual cooking will be required by all troops in 
the field for purpose of instruction. 

4. Field Ration. 

The field ration is the ration prescribed in orders by the com- 
mander of the field forces. It consists of the reserve ration in 
whole or in part, supplemented by articles of food requisitioned 
or purchased locally, or shipped from the rear, provided such sup- 
plements or substitutes correspond generally with the component 
articles or substitutive equivalents of the garrison ration. 



•> • 
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5. Filipino Ration. 



Component. 



Articles. 



Beef, fresh 

Flour 

Baking powder, when in field 
and ovens are not available. 

Rice, unpolished 

Potatoes 

Coffee, roasted and ground . . 

Sugar 

Vinegar 

Salt 

Pepper, black 



Quanti- 
ties. 



02. 

12 



8 



.32 



20 
8 
1 
2 



.08 
.64 
.02 



Substitutive. 



Articles. 



Bacon 

Canned meat. 
Fish, canned. 
Fish . fresh . . . 
Hard bread . . 
Soft bread 



Onions. 



Quanti- 
ties. 



Oz. 



8 
8 
12 
12 
8 
8 



8 



1 Gill. 

Scout organizations will be required to use the entire allowance 

of the meat component, and not more than 16 oimces of rice per 

day to be used for each ration. The purchase of 1.6 ounce of beans 

per ration in substitution of the portion of the rice ration not 

drawn will be made, and use of as large an extent as possible of 

native products, such as camotes, mongos, and squash, will be 

required. 

6. Emergency Ration. 

The emergency ration is furnished, in addition to the regular 
ration, as required for troops on active campaign or in the field 
for purposes of instruction, and will not be opened except by 
order of an oflScer or in extremity, nor used when regular rations 
are obtainable. 

Ration returns upon which emergency rations are drawn will 
bear the certificate of the organization commander that such 
rations are required for the enlisted men of his organization and 
that the money value of any rations previously drawn by him, 
and improperly opened or lost, has been charged against the per- 
son responsible. 

Company and detachment commanders are responsible for the 
proper care and use of emergency rations carried on the person 
of the soldier. 
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All articles of the garrison, travel, or Filipino ration due a com- 
pany or other organization will be retained by the quartermaster 
and credit given to the organization for the money value of these 
articles at the current price of the articles, and the quartermaster 
will pay as savings to the organization commanders any excess 
in value of the stores so retained over those purchased by the 
organization. Such savings shall be used solely for the pur- 
chase of articles of food. 

When on the march in time of peace a daily issue of rations will 
be made in the manner priescribed in the Field Service Regula- 
tions for the time of war. The ration to be issued to troops on the 
march in time of peace will be prescribed by the commander, 
and will not exceed the allowances prescribed for the garrison 
ration. 

In time of peace the ration savings privilege will be suspended 
for troops on the march, except that when so ordered by the com- 
mander the savings privilege will be allowed on certain specified 
articles of the ration. 

Upon arrival of troops at mobilization or concentration camps 
the ration savings privilege will be suspended and entirely replaced 
by issue of rations in kind. This same restriction also applies 
during the period of field operations. 

The oommaruiing officer will designate the periods for which 
ration returns are to be submitted. Immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of a ration return by the quartermaster duly signed and 
approved he will enter it, together with the actual cost of the 
ration as computed on the back of the ration and savings account. 
The stores required will be purchased from the quartermaster on 
charge sales slips, in the name of the organization, against their 
credit shown on the account. At the end of the month, or when- 
ever necessary, the organization commander will settle the ac- 
count with the quartermaster, when the savings due the organiza- 
tion, or the amount due the quartermaster, as the case may be, 
will be paid and the accoimt certified as required. 

All articles of the ration required for the supply of troops will 
be obtained from the quartermaster when on hand, but if any 
article be not in stock a temporary supply may be purchased 
elsewhere. 

When necessary to renew reserve rations or to avoid loss of ration 
articles that have accumulated, the quartermaster will report 
the facts to the conmianding general or commanding officer, as 
the case may be, who, if he considers it necessary to prevent loss, 
will give in writing the necessary orders looking to the issue of 
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mich mippHes to troope. Such iasaes will not exceed the ration 
allowiuice and will be continued until the surplus is exhausted 
or until such other action as may seem advisable can be taken 
to protect the interests of the Government. 

2. On aeeourU of the variation in the cost of the ration in different 
localities, the ration and savings account should be settled upon 
departure from a post, to include the last day for which rations 
are taken. Upon arrival at a new station a new account is opened 
and credit given at the prevailing price at the new station, thus 
avoiding any pecuniary loss through having to purchase artides 
of the ration at prices higher than those upon which the credit 
allowance was computed. 

RATION TABLES. 

3. The cash value of the garrison and travel ration is determined 

by taking the percentages of the several components and sub- 

stitutive articles as indicated below at the price current during 

the month: 

Garrison ration. 



Articles. 


Unit. 


Per 
cent. 


Quantity 
per 100 
rations. 


Cents 

per 

unit. 


Value 

of 100 

rations. 


Beef, fresh 


Pound 

do 


70 

30 

100 

100 

50 

50 

70 

20 

10 

10 

30 

50 

10 

10 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

60 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 


87.5 
22.5 
112.5 
1.0 
7.5 
5.0 
87.5 
25.0 
6.25 
1.923 
2.4 
2.539 
.8 
.8 
7.0 
20.0 
4.166 
3.125 
1.5625 
.25 
.25 
4.0 
1.0 
.35 
2.0 
2.0 
1.5625 
1.5625 
1.00 
.7 
1.75 






Bacon, issue 






Flour, issue 


do 






Baldiuc Dowdcr 


No.} can 

Found 

do 






Beans 






Rice 






Potatoes, fresh 


do 

.... .do..... . . 






Onions, fresh 






Tomatoes, canned 


Small can... 
No. 10 can... 

Pound 

No. 2 can — 

Pound 

do.-.- ... 






Do../. 






Prunes. , . , , r ^ r r r 






Jam 






ADDles. evanorated 






Peaches, evaporated 






CkjAee. roasted and ground . . . 


do 

do 






Sugar 






Milk, evanorated 


12-oz. can. . . 
16-oz. can... 
32-oz. can... 

Gallon 

do 






Do 






Do 






Vineear 






Plcklefl. cucumber. . , . , 






Salt....' 


Pound 

No. i can 






J'eDDor. black 






rCinnamon 






Lard, issue 


Pound 

do 






Lard substitute 






Butter 


do 






Oleomareanne 


do 






Sirup 


Gallon 

2-oz. bottle. . 
8-oz. bottle.. 






Flavoring extract, lemon 






Do. 7 






Cash value of 100 rations 






Cash value of 1 ration 
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4. After securing a price list of ration articles from the quarter- 
nuuster for the ensuing month, the mess sergeant should consult 
the preceding table in order to fix in his mind the quantities and 
value of the different ration articles he will make use of and the 
amounts he will leave to the credit of the organization. 

He should make a saving on the beef component in order to pur- 
chase liver, hearts, fish, pork, chicken, etc. 

From the savings on flour he should piurchase prepared breakfast 
food and oatmeal. 

From the savings on potatoes he should purchase cabbage, sweet 
potatoes, turnips, and fresh vegetables in season. 

A proper use of the bean component will enable him to purchase 
Lima beans and other varieties of beans often cheaper than the 
issue bean. 

The savings on prunes (dried fruit) may be used^when the differ- 
ent fresh fruits are available to supply a change. 

The stock on hand in the storeroom must be considered in order 
that the total on hand will not exceed the requirements for the 
period for which drawn. 

The Tfvess sergeant is able with ease to purchase quantities sufficient 
to run the mess for given periods without having an excess amount 
of stock on hand at the end of the ration period. This will often 
prevent his organization from being in debt after the inventory of 
subsistence stores near the end of the month. 

5. The preceding table should be memorized by the mess sergeant 
and the cooks, in order that they may know the components on 
which the cash allowance is based. While under ordinary condi- 
tions in garrison or permanent camp the organization may be on 
the cash allowance, the regulations provide for an issue in kind 
while on the march or in the field. 

6. ThefoUowing table is of especial assistance to the mess sergeant 
when rations are issued in kind. 
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Nnmher of rations. 

• 


Beef, fresh; 

mutton, 

fresh. 


Bacon. 


Beef, 

corned; 

beef, fresh 

roast; hash, 

oomedbeef; 

fish, 

canned; 

turkey, 

drawn. 


Turkey, 
undrawn. 


Fish, 
dried. 


1 


Ponittds. 
1.25 
2.50 
3.75 
6.00 
6.25 
7.50 
8.75 

laoo 

11.25 

12.50 

25.00 

37.50 

50.00 

62.50 

75.00 

87.60 

100.00 

112.50 

125.00 

250.00 

375.00 

600.00 

625.00 

750.00 

875.00 

1,000.00 

1,125.00 

1,250.00 


Pounds. 

0.75 

1.50 

2.25 

3.00 

3.76 

4.50 

5.25 

6.00 

6.75 

7.50 

15.00 

22.50 

30.00 

37.50 

45.00 

52.50 

60.00 

67.50 

75.00 

150.00 

225.00 

300.00 

375.00 

450.00 

525.00 

600.00 

675.00 

760.00 


Pounds, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 


Pounds, 

1.18 

2.37 

3.56 

4.75 

5.93 

7.12 

&31 

9.60 

10.68 

11.87 

23.75 

35.62 

47.60 

69.37 

71.25 

83.12 

95.00 

106.87 

118.75 

237.50 

305.62 

475.00 

593.75 

712.50 

831.25 

950.00 

1,068.75 

1,187.60 


Pounds. 
0.87 


2 


1.75 


3 


2.63 


A. 


3.50 


5 


4.37 


6 


6.25 


7 


6.12 


8 


7.00 


9 


7.87 


10 


8.75 


20 


17.50 


30 


26.25 


40 


35.00 


60 


43.75 


60 


62.50 


70 


61.25 


80 


70.00 


90 


78.75 


100 


87.50 


200 


175.00 


300 


262.50 


400 


350.00 




437.50 


600 


525.00 


TOO 


612.60 


80O 


700.00 




787.50 


l/XJO 


875.00 
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Number of rations. 


Fish, 
pickled. 


Flour, 
soft 
bread. 


Hard 
bread. 


Com 
meal. 


Baking 
powder. 


Beans. 


1 


Pounds. 

1.12 

2.25 

3.37 

4.50 

5.62 

6.75 

7.87 

9.00 

10.12 

11.25 

22.50 

33.75 

45.00 

66.25 

67.50 

78.75 

90.00 

101.25 

112.50 

225.00 

337.50 

450.00 

562.00 

675.00 

787.50 

900.00 

1,012.50 

1,125.00 


Pounds. 

• 1.12 

2.25 

3.37 

4.50 

5.62 

6.75 

7.87 

9.00 

10.12 

11.25 

22.60 

33.75 

45.00 

66.25 

67.50 

78.75 

90.00 

101.25 

112.60 

225.00 

337.50 

450.00 

562.50 

675.00 

787.50 

900.00 

1,012.50 

1,125.00 


Pounds. 
1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

20O 

300 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 


Pounds. 

1.25 

2.50 

3.75 

5.00 

6.25 

7.50 

8.75 

10.00 

11.25 

12.60 

25.00 

37.60 

50.00 

62.60 

75.00 

87.60 

100.00 

112.60 

125.00 

250.00 

375.00 

5oaoo 

625.00 

750.00 

874.00 

1,000.00 

1,125.00 

1.250.00 


Can. 

0.01 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.00 

.10 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 


Pounds. 
a 15 


. 2 


.30 


• 3...:...:.: :::. 


.45 


4 


.60 


6 


.76 


6 


.90 


7 


1.05 


8 


1.20 


9 


1.35 


10 


1.50 


ao 


3.00 


30 


4.50 


40 


6.00 


50 


7.50 


60 


9.00 


70 


10.50 


80 


12.00 




13.50 


100 


15.00 




30.00 


300 


45.00 


400 


60.00 


500 


75.00 




90.00 


700 


105.00 




120.00 


900 


135.00 




150.00 
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Number of rations. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10... 
20... 
30... 
40... 
fiO... 
60... 
TO... 
80... 
90... 
100.. 
200.. 
300.. 
400.. 
fiOO.. 
600.. 
700.. 
800.. 
900.. 
IfiOO. 



Rice, 
hominy. 



Pounds. 

0.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

S.0 

6.0 

7.0 

&0 

9.0 

lao 

20.0 
30.0 

4ao 

60.0 
60.0 
70.0 
80.0 

oao 
loao 



Potatoes, 

fresh; 
onions, 

fresh; 

other 

fresh 
vegetables. 



Poundt. 

1.25 

2.50 

3.76 

5.00 

6.25 

7.50 

8.76 

10.00 

11.25 

12.50 

25.00 

37.50 

50.00 

62.50 

75.00 

87.50 

100.00 

112.50 

125.00 

250.00 

375.00 

500.00 

625.00 

760.00 

875.00 

1,000.00 

1,125.00 

1,260.00 



Potatoes, 
canned. 



SO-ounee 

can. 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.6 

6.0 

10.0 

16.0 

20.0 

25.0 

30.0 

35.0 

4ao 

46.0 

5ao 

100.0 

15a 

200.0 
250.0 
300.0 
350.0 
400.0 
450.0 
600.0 



Toma- 
toes, 
canned. 



SmdU 

can. 

0.62 

1.25 

1.87 

2.50 

3.12 

3.75 

4.37 

6.00 

6.62 

6.25 

12.50 

18.75 

25.00 

31.25 

37.50 

43.75 

50.00 

66.25 

62.50 

125.00 

187.50 

250.00 

312.50 

375.00 

437.50 

600.00 

662.50 

625.00 



Prunes; 
apples, 
evaporated; 
peaches, 
evapor- 
ated. 



Pounds. 
0.06 
.16 
.24 
.32 
.40 
.48 
.66 
.64 
,72 
.80 
1.6 
2.4 
8.2 
4.0 
4.8 
6.6 
6.4 
7.2 
8.0 
16.0 
24.0 
32.0 
40.0 
48.0 
66.0 
64.0 
72.0 
80.0 
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Number of rations. 




1... 
2... 
8... 
4... 

5... 

6... 

7... 

8... 

9... 

10.. 

20.. 

SO.. 

40.. 

M.. 

60.. 

70.. 

».. 

90... 

100.. 

300.. 

300.. 

400.. 

fiOO.. 

000.. 

TOO.. 

800.. 

900.. 

1,000 



Coffee, 
roasted; 

coffee, 
roasted 

and 
ground. 



Pounds. 

0.07 

.14 

.21 

.28 

.35 

.42 

.49 

.56 

.63 

.70 

1.40 

2.10 

2.80 

3.50 

4.20 

4.00 

6.60 

6.30 

7.00 

14.00 

21.00 

28.00 

35.00 

42.00 

40.00 

£6.00 

63.00 

70.00 



Coffee, 
green. 


Tea. 


Sugar. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


0.0£7 


0.02 


0.2 


.175 


.04 


.4 


.262 


.06 


.6 


.350 


.08 


.8 


.437 


.10 


.1 


.525 


.12 


1.2 


.612 


.14 


1.4 


.700 


.16 


1.6 


.787 


.18 


1.8 


.875 


.20 


2.0 


1.750 


.40 


4.0 


2.625 


.60 


6.0 


3.500 


.80 


&0 


4.375 


1.00 


10.0 


6.250 


1.20 


12.0 


6.125 


1.40 


14.0 


7.000 


1.60 


16.0 


7.875 


1.80 


18.0 


8.750 


2.00 


20.0 


17.500 


4.00 


40.0 


23.250 


6.00 


60.0 


35.000 


8.00 


80.0 


43.75 


10.00 


100.0 


52.50 


12.00 


120.0 


61.25 


14.00 


140.0 


70.00 


16.00 


160.0 


78.75 


18.00 


180.0 


87.50 


20.00 


200.0 



Milk, 
evapo- 
rated. 



1-pound 

can, 

0.03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.16 

.19 

.22 

.25 

.28 

.31 

.62 

.94 

1.25 

1.56 

1.87 

2.19 

2.50 

2.81 

3.12 

6.25 

9.37 

12.50 

15.62 

18.75 

21.87 

25.00 

28.-2 

31.:c5 



2479*— 17 2 
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Number of rations. 



Vinegar, 
pickles, 
cucum- 
bers. 



1... 

2... 

3... 

4... 

6... 

6... 

7... 

8... 

9... 

10... 

20.. 

30.. 

40.. 

50.. 

60.. 

70.. 

80... 

90.. 

100.. 

200.. 

300.. 

400.. 

fiOO.. 

600.. 

700.. 

800.. 

900.. 

1,000 



Gallons. 
0.005 
.010 
.015 
.020 
.025 
.C30 
.035 
.043 
.045 
.05 
.10 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.50 
1.00 
1.60 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
6.C3 



Salt. 



Pounds 

0.04 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.32 

.36 

.40 

.80 

1.20 

1.60 

2.00 

2.40 

2.80 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

8.00 

12.00 

16.00 

20.00 

24.00 

28.00 

32.00 

36.00 

40.00 



"Pepper. 



No.i 

can. 

0.01 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.00 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.23 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.GO 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

2.00 

8.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 



Cinna- 
mon, 
cloves, 
ginger. 



No.i 

can. 

0.003 

.007 

.010 

.014 

.017 

.021 

.024 

.028 

.031 

.035 

.070 

.100 

.140 

.170 

.210 

.240 

.280 

.310 

.350 

.700 

1.050 

1.400 

1.750 

2.100 

2.450 

2.800 

3.150 

3.500 



Nut- 
m^;s. 



Ounces. 

0.01 

.02 

.04 

.05 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.23 

.42 

.50 

.70 

.84 

.98 

1.10 

1.20 

1.40 

2.80 

4.20 

5.60 

7.03 

8.40 

9.80 

11.20 

12.60 

14.00 



Lard, or 
lard sub- 
stitute. 



Pounds. 

0.04 

.06 

.12 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.28 

.32 

.36 

.40 

.80 

1.20 

1.60 

2.00 

2.40 

2.80 

3.20 

3. CO 

4.00 

8w00 

12.00 

16.00 

20.00 

24.00 

28.00 

32.00 

36.00 

40.00 
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Number of rations. 



1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

20 

30 

40 

fiO 

CO i 

7D 

80 

90 

100 

200 

aoo 

400 

600 

600 

TOO 

800 

900 

1,000 



Butter, 
oleo- 
margarine. 



Pounds. 

0.03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.16 

.19 

.22 

.25 

.28 

.31 

.62 

.94 

1.25 

1.56 

1.87 

2.19 

2.50 

2.81 

3.12 

6.25 

9.37 

12.50 

15.62 

18.75 

21.87 

25.00 

28.12 

31.25 



Sirup. 



Flavoring 
extract. 



OaUon*. 
0.01 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.8 
.9 
1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 
7.0 
8.0 
9.0 
10.0 



t-ounce 
botOe. 
0.007 
.014 
.021 
.028 
.035 
.042 
.049 
.05 
.06 
.07 
.14 
.21 
.28 
.35 
.42 
.49 
.56 
.63 
.7 
1.4 
2.1 
2.8 
3.5 
4.2 
4.9 
5.6 
6.3 
7.0 
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HOW TO KEEP WITHIN THE LIMITS OP THE CREDIT ALLOWANCE OF 
THE GARRISON RATION DAY BY DAY. 

7. Due to the fact that the monthly inventory of subsistence 
stores is taken at any time from the 23d to the 27th of the month, 
it is abnost impossible for the organization commander to keep an 
accurate check on his ration allowance. For example, the date 
of this inventory may vary one day in an organization of 100 men, 
increasing or diminishing by about $25 the cash credit of the 
organization for that month. 

The ration return is usually submitted on the first day of each 
month, based on the strength of the organization as shown by the 
morning report of the last day of the preceding month. The ad- 
ditions or deductions for the preceding month are credited or 
deducted on this ration return. ' 

// the number of men fed during the month remained constant, 
the mess sergeant could base his expenditures on his cash credit 
for the month. But as this number changes from day to day, the 
amount expended each day should be based on the actual number 
rationed that day. 

It frequently happens that the mess sergeant fails to allow for 
the changes in the number of men he feeds during the month 
and bases his expenditures on his ration allowance computed by 
the quartermaster from his last ration return. Thus, if the strength 
of the company is 70 men and the month has 30 days and the value 
of the ration is 25 cents, his ration return will call for 2,100 rations, 
or $525. If he has to prepare 200 additional rations during the 
month, he should allow his company $575 instead of $525. 

On the other hand, if there is a reduction in the number of men 
fed, causing a deduction of 200 rations prepared during the month, 
he should allow his company $475 instead of $525. If he does not 
allow for this deduction, he will find it necessary to reduce his 
allowance per man the following month so as to avoid running 
into debt. Thus it happens that the mess sergeant frequently 
feeds the company bountifully one month and scantily the next, 
because he considers his credit with the quartermaster for that 
month instead of his daily allowances as shown by the morning 
report. 

For this reason it is better to run the mess on a daily cash basis 
computed from the strength of the organization present each day 
as shown by the morning report. 
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The sergeant computes the cash value of a ration for the current 
month as per table in x)aragraph 3 or obtains the same from the 
quartermaster. Each day he computes the cash allowance for 
that day and takes care to see that the cooks do not exceed it or 
that they exceed it only when a saving has previously been made 
to cover the excess. 

If in the field, on the march, or at mobilization camps, it will 
be necessary for the command to subsist on the ration in kind. 
The mess sergeant should each day compute the allowance of the 
components authorized in orders for the number of men present 
for rations carried on the morning report of the organization. Care 
should be taken to see that this allowance is not exceeded for that 
day in the preparation of the bill of fare, except when a saving 
has previously been made. 

The table in paragraph 6 will prove useful in computing this 
allowance in kind when drawing or issuing, on the march, or in 
mobilization camps. 

The general scheme of figuring the bill of fare one day ahead 
should be followed, and in doing this the ingredients to be used in the 
various dishes for each meal should be set down on a memorandum 
or scratch pad and an accurate record kept of the value of all 
articles used for the bill of fare . See copy of scratch pad memoran- 
dum in connection with the following bill of fare. 

This method will at first appear irksome and unnecessary, 
but it is the only positive method of keeping track of the daily 
ration allowance either on a cash basis in garrison or when draw- 
ing rations in kind in the field, on marches, or in camp. 

The ingredients on the memorandum are copied on the bill of 
toe when the meal is prepared. The memorandum is then de- 
stroyed and the bill of fare serves as a voucher by means of which 
the company commander checks the stores on hand. 

A model "Daily report" and a model "Daily mess statement" 
follow. 

The daily mess statement is the daily statement required of the 
organization mess sergeant. 

The daily report is made up by the first sergeant and turned 
over to the mess sergeant each morning. It shows the number of 
men to be present at the three meals — dinner, supper, and break- 
fast — and is filed by the mess sergeant as a voucher to the dally 
mess statement. See first two lines top of model daily mess state- 
ment, " Number of men in mess." 
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Bill of fare. 
[Organization: Prison guard mess. Date: Aug. 14 and 15, 1916.] 



SUPPER. 

Stewelrancho.. 



Steamed rice 

Assorted rolls, butter. 



Stewed tomatoes . 
Apple pies 



Ice tea , 

Cost of supper 

BBEAKFAST. 

Corn flakes and milk. . . . 

EgK omelet 

Baked sweet potatoes. . . 

Bread 

Iced cantaloupe 

Coffee and milk 

Cost of breakfast. . 

DINNER. 

Suanish fish sauce 



Spanish style fish. 
Mashed potatoes.. 



Cream peas 

Bread. Dutter 

Sliced tomatoes and 

onions. 
Tapioca pudding 



Ice water '. 

Cost of dinner 

Total cost of day. 



Ingredients. 



1 can pepper, 1 pound salt, 2 cans tomatoes, 12 
pounds Deef. 3 pounds onions, 1 bunch car- 
rots, 1 buncn turnips, 5 pounds cabbage, 10 
poimds potatoes. 

4 pounds nee 

15 pounds flour. 1 pound sugar, 2 pounds lard, 

2 ounces yeast, 2 pounds butter. 

5 cans tomatoes 

6 pounds flour, 3 pounds sugar, 3 pounds lard, 
1 gallon apples, 1 package cornstarch. 

4 ounces tea, 2 pounds sugar 



packages corn flakes, 2 cans milk, 1 pound 
sugar. 

10 dozen eggs, 3 cans milk, 1 pound lard 

20 pounds sweet potatoes 

18 pounds bread 

2i dozen cantaloupes 

2i pounds coffee, 1 can milk, 4 pounds sugar. . . 



2 pounds onions, 1 can tomatoes, 1 pound flour, 
1 pound lardjb 

20 pounds red fish 

22 pounds potatoes, 1 can milk 

8 cans peas, 1 can milk 

18 pounds bread , 2 pounds butter 

i crate tomatoes, 2 pounds onions, 1 quart 
vinegar. 

2 pounds tapioca, 2 pounds peaches (evapor- 
ated), 4 pounds sugar. 

100 pounds ice 



Cost. 



12.19 



.20 
1.40 

.51 
1.04 

.31 

5.05 



.68 

2.30 
.40 
.45 
.55 
.74 



5.12 



.30 

2.00 
.61 
.72 

1.06 
.60 

.71 

.12 



6.14 



16.91 
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Vttlue of ration 10. 2850 

Saving 24 

Savings to date 4. 73 

Number of rations due, 60 17. 15 

Short 

Shortage to date 

Bill of fare prepared by: 

Mess sergeant 

Meals prepared by: * 

First cook 

Seccmdcook 

Verified by: 



Mess Sergeant. 



DAILY MESS BEPOBT. 

Organization Date. 

Rations credited this date 



Men present for supper 

Men absent from supper 

To be served at p.m. 



SUFPEB. 



BBEAKFAST. 



Men present for breakfast 

Men absent from breakfast 

To be served at m. 

DINNEB. 

Men present for dinner 

Men absent from dinner 



First Sergeant. 

This slip to be prepared by the organization first sergeant for the 
mess sergeant by 8 a. m. 

A bill of fare based on the ration in kind can be readily prepared 
by consulting the table in paragraph 6, showing the quantity of 
the different components and substitutive articles allowed per 
ration. The mess sergeant or cook can quickly ascertain the 
amounts of the different ingredients he should use for the day. 
This table should be used on a cash basis as well as when drawing 
the ration in kind. This in order that there will be no confusion 
when subsisting under the different methods prescribed in orders. 

The various schools for bakers and cooks have blank forms for 
keeping mess accounts. These consist of bills of fare, stock sheets 
or daily mess statements, and daily reports. They can be secured 
upon application to the schools direct. 

The following bills of fare have been prepared as a general guide 
for winter and summer. They are merely offered as suggestions. 
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165.47 
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396. 5^ 



3.93 
5.16 



I 5.55 



2.69 
2.66 
2.31 



87.77 



Miscel- 
laneous. 



Amooxit. 



$17.27 
5.60 



22.87 



S298.93 
24.46 



13.24 

15.46 

15.77 

6.06 

6.08 

.44 

3.36 

3.16 

8.77 



395.72 
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Bread and butter. 

Bread. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE BATION COMPONENTS. 

8. Be^. — ^This component is dealt with in Chapter III . It is the 
most important as well as the most expensive article of the ration, 
its value being about equal to all the other components combined. 
It is the foundation of the ration and careless handling will soon 
put an organization in debt, while if it is handled carefully sub- 
stantial savings may be made with which to purchase pork, chicken, 
and other meats not included in the ration. The organization 
conunander should pay particular attention to the beef and flour 
components, which taken together amount to more than one-half 
of the value of the ration. 

9. The cash value of the beef component if properly handled is 
enifficient to cover the cost of all meats used in the company kitchen 
and provide a saving for other articles. By careful selection of 
such low-priced meats as liver, beef hearts, and sausages, together 
with such high-priced meats as pork, fish, chicken, etc., an average 
price will result which will enable one to secure a satisfactory 
variety, while living within the limits of the ration. Such pur- 
chases are economical when it is considered that these low-priced 
meats are generally without bone, which in beef constitutes about 
20 or 25 per cent of the whole weight. 

Remember that in handling meat in the kitchen all bones and 
trimmings must be retained until the juices are extracted for stock 
and all suet and fat are rendered for drippings. 

When meat is received in quarters it is of the utmost importance 
that the mess sergeant and cooks understand how to cut it up for 
kitchen use and for what purpose each cut is best adapted. The 
instructions given in the following pages should be carefully fol- 
lowed. All tough parts of fresh meat should be put through the 
grinder and u^d as Hamburg steaks, hash, and meat balls. 

Remember that in cooking tough meats a long period of slow 
cooking is required. 

All meat should be sliced in the kitchen before serving in order 
that fats, gristle, and other portions that will be left, if taken on 
the men's plates, may be saved and either rendered out or used 
in some other form. 

10. SpedficatioTis for frosh beef. — ^To be good in quality and 
condition, fit for immediate use, and equal numbers of fore and 
hind quarters to be delivered, including all the best cuts; no car- 
cass to weigh less than 500 pounds when trimmed; necks to be cut 

27 
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off perpendicular to the line of the vertebrae, leaving but three 
cervical vertebrae on the carcass; the shanks of fore quarters to be 
cut off at the knee joint and hind quarters at the Irock joint (com- 
mercial cut), and to compensate for the shank bone thus allowed 
to remain 2^ pounds will be deducted from the weight of each fore 
quarter and 3 J pounds from each hind quarter; difference between 
fore and hind quarters not to exceed 25 pounds per carcass (one rib 
to be left on each hind quarter). Necks, kidney fat, beef from 
bulls, and stags and from females (except from spayed heifers) will 
be excluded from delivery. Such quantities of fresh meat as may 
be required by the quartermaster from time to time shall be deliv- 
ered to him in bulk at the quartermaster's storehouse or other 
designated place on such days and at such hours as he may pre- 
scribe under the direction of his commanding officer. 

11. Remarks on specifications. — In order that the difference in 
weight between fore and hind quarters shall not exceed the limit 
(25 pounds per carcass) the cut must be made so as to leave one rib 
only on the hind quarter, and this is the ordinary packing-house cut. 

The minimum weight is placed at 500 pounds to insure getting a 
proper proportion of meat to bone. 

The specified neck cut is unusual in commercial transactions, 
and the delivery will generally be made with five or six neck ver- 
tebrae left on the carcass unless special attention is paid to this 
trimming. The neck meat is worth conmiercially about one-half 
the contract price for the carcass, and it should be accepted under 
no circumstances. 

The deduction of 2) pounds for the shank of the fore quarter and 
3J for the hock (both of which were formerly cut out before de- 
livery) is very apt to be overlooked by the contractor unless es- 
pecially cautioned by the responsible person. Neglect to make 
the neck and shank trimmings and deductions net the contractor 
more than $3 a carcass even when the price is as low as 11 cents 
per pound. 

By " kidney" fat is meant the fat immediately surrounding the 
kidney and does not refer to other suet in the hind quarter. 

The meat from bulls, stags, and cows is excluded for the reason 
that it is inferior to that from the steer of the same age and condi- 
tion. 

A careful study of the characteristics that definitely determine 
the differences between these classes of carcasses is necessary in 
order to protect the interests of the Government and of the com- 
panies. 
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12. Sex of beef. — By definition, the bull ia the uncastrated male, 
and the stag a male castrated late in life. In practice, a bull is 
castrated when he has served his purpose, and economy requires 
that he should be placed on the market. Being castrated he takes 
on flesh and being fattened brings a better price at the stock yards. 
As a bull he will rarely fatten under any circumstances, but in 
either case the flesh is very dark — conspicuously so — and the 
muscles "stand out," hard and compact, especially on the shanks. 
In the cod there is almost an entire absence of scrotal fat. The 
carcass of the bull or stag shows massive shoulders, a thick bulging 
neck, broad chest, a very round rump, and coarse-grained flesh. 
His fore quarters are relatively larger than his hind quarters. 
His general makeup is so different from that of the steer that if 
alter careful examination of the carcass a doubt exists as to whether 
it is a steer or a stag (or bull) the chances are that it is a steer. 

The flesh of bulls and stags is drier than that of steers and cows 
and is used to advantage in bologna and sausages, for when cured it 
will have taken up and retained more moisture than other classes 
of beef. As a rule, contractors will not now attempt to run in such 
meat in quantity, but if it is delivered it should be promptly 
lejected. It is generally tough and unsuited to company use. 

A steer is a male not full grown, castrated when young, and an 
ox the corresponding full-grown animal. Generally speaking, 
we call the meat from the carcass of either ''steer meat," and for 
Army use the only beef delivered should be from animals from 
2 to 6 years of age, excepting only the meat from the " spayed 
heifers," which is occasionally supplied. 

A spayed heifer is a female from which the ovaries were removed 
early in life. Cows are sometimes spayed after having had one 
or more calves, if it is necessary to let them run at large with a herd 
while preparing them for the market, but if the operation has 
been performed at all the scar should be generally plainly visible 
in the left flank (though the ovaries are sometimes otherwise 

removed). 

A cow is a female that has had a calf. A maiden heifer is an 
adult fenaale that has not been allowed to breed. 

Cows are frequently not placed on the market until much benefit 
has been derived from them either for dairy or breeding purposes, 
and consequently they are generally older than steers when slaugh- 
tered. If killed within a certain period before or after calving, 
they are considered unfit for food. 
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Generally speakiiig, a eteer produces considerably more fleeh to 
bone than the con, and the carcase of a Ht«er at the present time 
brings from 2 to 2) cents per pound more than that of a cow in 
the same condition. This explains the tendency of contractors 
to run in cow meat whenever it will be accepted. 

13. Age and gwdity.—The age of dressed beef can be estimated 
by the character of Ibe cartilage tipping the spines of the dorsal 
vertebree; by that between the vertebrs throughout the spinal 
column, and by that in the brisket, sufficiently well to indicate 
the toi^bneSB or tenderness of the beef so as to regulate its accept- 
ance or rejection. When the layers of cartilage between the 
vertebrEe become so tough and hard as .to resist the penetration 
of the point of a skewer of soft pine wood, the quarter should gen- 
erally be rejected because the steer was too old. The eye will 
note as accompanjdng this condition a very limited amount of 
cartilage in the brisket (practically none in the cow); the bonea 
of the sacrum will have generally grown into a solid mass, with 
few or no lines of demarcation between the several vertebra; 
the cartilaginous extensions of the spines of the dorsal vertebne 
will be more bone than cartili^ (in the cow they will be solid 
bone); the diaphragm will be exceedingly tou^; the bones will 
present a bleacbed-out appearance instead ot being ruddy or full 
of blood as in youth, and the marrow will be hard and li^t yellow 
or ahnoet white instead of soft and red. Generally the fat will be 
hard and yellow instead of soft and white as in youth, altboi^ 
in some breeds of cattle the fat is naturally yellow at all ages. 
The cartLlc^ of the joints will be pale white instead of having 
a bluish tinge as in youth, and more or less "water" may be 

ot. 

e flesh of veal ia of a pale red color. That of a steer should be 
gbt red; a deeper red indicates greater age and tou^mesa. 
Se^ of a cow is generally darker than that of a steer in the 
condition. The fleah of bulla and stags ia very dark, so dark 
it should be at once detected. Tolor in meat sbouid be 
mI from portions that have been cut a tew minutes previously, 
ily-cut portions and those that have been exposed to the air 
coQsiderabls period present an unnaturally dark appeamace. 
method of telling age of cattle on the hoof, see par. 2306, 
lal for the Quartermaster Corpe, 1916.) 

passing upon meat it should be remembered that the contmct 
fications are so definitely stringent, so tar as the contractor 
icemed, and so liberal with respect to the troops, that almost 
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any quaKty of beef can be procured that is insisted upon by the 
quartermaster and post commander. It is contemplated by the 
Quartermaster Corps that the beef shall be ''good in quality and 
condition/' etc., made as to the same by the post authorities. 
A strict interpretation of the requirements results in high bids 
and increased cost of the ration. 

It is considered, however, that regardless of what may have 
been the contractor's estimate of the situation at any particular 
post, he should be required to comply strictly with specifications 
as to sex, weight of carcass, trimming of necks, and allowance of 
weights for shanks, etc., but that a reasonable interpretation 
should be put upon the clause referring to ''quality and condi- 
tion." Beef for Army use should be only moderately fat, though 
the fat should be well distributed and the cuts of lean meat present 
a marbled appearance. Beef in good condition and otherwise 
complying with the contract should be accepted if between 2 
and 6 years of age. It is perfectly evident that we can not 
expect to be supplied with com -fed beef from native stock 2 
years of age and younger, as part of the regular ration. 

14. Selection of parts for different uses in the hitchen, — The parts 
of the carcass should be selected in the following order when 
quality alone is considered: 



Order. 


Roasts. 


Steaks. 


Boned beef.i 


Ckimed 
beef.» 


1 


Prime rib 


Loin 


Shoulder 

Brisket 

Plate 


Brisket. 


2 


Loin 


Roiind .... 


Plate. 


3 


RoiiTid , , 


Prime rib 

Rump 


Flank. 


4 


Rump 


FlftTiV 


Rump. 
ShouMer. 


o. ..... . 


Chuc : 


Clod.. 


Shank 

Neck 


6 


Shoulder (or clod) 

Brisket (only as a last 
resort). 


Chuck 




7 


Shoulder 






1 





1 While the higher grades of meat may be boiled or corned, if desired or if neces- 
sary to save them from spoiling, the x>arts above mentioned are those selected 
during the regular routine of kitchen work as being the most economical. 

For Hamburg steak and potpies, meat from all parts of the car- 
cass may be used, though the quality will, of course, depend 
much upon the tenderness or toughness of the parts used. 

For stews, any part of the carcass may be used; but for reasons 
of economy it is best to use the parts noted for boiled beef. 

For soups, all bones broken or sawed, and the particles of meat 
clinging thereto, may be used. Lettrover meats may be worked 
jis noted in the recipes. 



BIND qCAKTBIl c 



Besvy black Imee show Ihe first cnta made for any puipase wtasUvcr mMm 
receipt of quorler. Cutliam A to B just Is trrait ofjolnt, E to F Just under utch 
bone, and to H, using knife only. Numbers relei to general viklueof each cut 



tut campan; use, Doiisldeiiiig b<^ quarters t<%cQier. 
16. FORBQVAKTBR OP 



HaiTT lines show the llrst cuts made lor any purpose whaterei opon receipt of 
qnarter Cut hi order, A. B, C, D, E, etc. Cut Irom A to li to remove shouWor, 
usiUE the kuite only, Numbers rslu to genaial value at each Inc company me, 
oon^derlnK both quarters togeUier. 
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17. Preserving fresh meat. — Fresh meat is more nutritious and 
palatable than salted or cured meat. It is therefore desirable to 
use as large a proportion of fresh meat as possible. In a company 
refrigerator with a temperature of 55^ F. fresh meat can be kept 
with safety for three or four days. When the temperature is 
reduced to 40** F., or less, with good ventilation and circulation 
of air, fresh meat c^n be kept for a week or 10 days. It is very 
important that the circulation be free and the air dry. Moisture 
in a refrigerator tends to develop wet mold or slime, and & little 
decay soon contaminates the whole piece. Less difficulty will 
be experienced in preserving fresh meat if it is kept in a room where 
the temperature is relatively high and the air dry than where 
the temperature is low and the air damp. 

In the North, meat is kept durisg the cold season by freezing. 
A carcass is cut up into quarters, or even smaller pieces, and hung 
in an outbuilding where it will remain frozen solid. When a por- 
tion is wanted it may be cut oft with a saw. If the meat is then 
taken into a cold room and slowly thawed out the flavor is only 
slightly injured. No more should be taken in at one time than 
is wanted for immediate use. Kepeated freezing and thawing are 
injurious to the flavor and quality of the meat, hence the impor- 
tance of keeping it where the tempenlture will remain sufficiently 
low to prevent thawing. 

Insects should not be allowed to get at the meat. For this 
reason a dark, cool cellar is a good place for keeping it. The 
cellar should be well ventilated, clean, and free from odors, or 
the meat "^11 become tainted. 

18. How to preserve fresh meat when refrigerator facilities are not 
at hand, — It should be hung in a cool, dry place, and in a draft if 
possible. It should be well protected from flies by having cheese- 
cloth or other gauzy material for a covering and this should be 
hung loosely about the meat so as to permit a free circulation of 
air. If care be exercised in the handling of meat it can be kept 
for several days without the least sign of decay. A test to revenl 
the commencement of decay is the knife blade test. Insert a clean 
knife blade in the meat to the bone, and if it can be extracted 
without resistance of the tissue it is an indication that the meat 
has begun to decay. The smell of the blade will indicate whether 
decomposition has commenced. 

a479'— 17 8 
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The cloth used for the protection of the meat is principally to 
keep flies from it, and hence it should not at any point come in 
direct contact with the meat. The meat may be hung in the 
middle of a frame made of barrel hoops. The cloth ie then placed 
around the hoops, thus preventing fliee from reaching the meat 
and permitting a free circulation of air. It may frequently be- 
come necessary to keep meat for several days in. camp. In wooded 
country a good place is generally found in the shade of a tree and 
about 3 or 4 feet from the groimd. However, it is still better to 
hang the meat about 30 feet high in the branches of a tree. Id 
case no trees are available it should be hung in a shady spot pro- 
vided by erecting a fiy and suspending the meat from the ridge- 
pole, where it will have plenty of draft. 

19. Curing Tneatt. — Meat must be properly and thoroughly 
cooled to insure good keeping quaUties when cured. It salted 
before the animal heat is out, the shrinkage of the musclea causes 
the retention of injurious gases, giving an offensive odor te the 
meat. Neither should meat be frozen when salted, as the action 
of the frost will prevent the proper penetration of the salt and an 
uneven curing will result. It is important, also, that meat be 
cured as soon as cooled and while still fresh. Tainted meat may 
be cured so that it will keep, but nothing in the line of preserva- 
tivee can brii^ back the natural flavor when it is once lost. The 
safest rule to follow is to salt meat as soon as the animal heat is 
out and before it freezes or starts to decay. Ordinarily, 24 to 36 
hours after slaughtering will allow time for cooling. 

20. Port. — Fresh pork is not supplied by the Quartermaster 
Corps, and when desired, must generally be purchased from sav- 
ings on the ration, unless hogs are raised by the company. The 
cutting up of pork is very simple, as the meat is tender and the 
bones are relatively soft. Unlike beef and mutton, it should be 
cut aa soon as cooled throughout. If the carcass is thoroi^hly 
chilled, it ie well to have two knives and one cleaver, the utensils 

1 use being kept submerged in a bucket of hot water. If 
LTcass is still warm, an extra knife 18 not necessary. Trim 
let of the fat and use the loin for chops and the shoulder and 
for roasts. Ail left-over parts — head, skin, and shanks — 
>e used, together with an equal portion of beef, in the pre- 
en of headcheese or sausage. 
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Toeut up pnrt. — First split the (sr«is Inm 
■nd ahaiib (OD and E^F) ot the [ore and hli 



of itw necic <A- 



t«r by tb* cut 0-H. and then tba shauldn, uainir the Itnlfe dhJv. Then cut In 
order, 1-K, L-U, N-O, mid F-Q. 
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21. — Mutton. — Mutton is occasionally supplied to companies in 
accordance with the following specifications: 

To be of a good, f&tf marketable quality, from wethers over 1 and 
under 3 years old; the carcasses to be trimmed with the heads cut 

CARCASS OP^MUTTON, SHOWING CUTS. 




To cut up mutton.— First split the carcass into halves; then cut off the neck (A-B) 
and shanks (C-D and E-F) of the fore and hind quarters, as indicated; remove the 
hind quarter by the cut G-H and then the shoulder, using the knife only. Then 
cut in order I>K, L-M, N-0, and P-Q for general use in the kitchen, or for packing 
in the ice box. 



off at the first vertebral joint, the shanks of fore quarters at the knee 
joint, and of hind at the hock joint; the average weight of the 
dressed carcass of mutton to be about 50 pounds. 
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The leg may be cut into steaks, but is generally roasted or boiled. 
The loin may be cut into chops, using one rib to a chop, or may be 
roafited. The shoulder may be used as a roast when from a young 
animal, or bb boil when from an old one. The brisket and .flanks 
may be used for stews and the neck and shank for soup stock. 
The meat remaining in the stock boiler may be used up in fritters, 
meat balls, croquettes, etc., though the juices having been ex- 
tracted, the meat will be hard and dry. 

22. Soup. — ^A good stock soup should be prepared daily for din- 
ner and served in a course by itself, before the more substantial 
portion of the meal. Serve plenty of croutons or crackers with it, 
seeing that it is hot when served and that the grease is skimmed off. 
Soup stock should be made fresh every day or two. Cut the fresh 
meat into small pieces, break or saw the bones and place them to- 
gether in cold water for several hours, then put on range and 
allow to simmer for about six hours. After about two hours of 
simmering the juices will be extracted from the meat. The meat 
should then be removed from the boiler before the fibers have be- 
come hard and indigestible, and placed in a cool place for use 
in hash, meat balls, etc. The grease rises to the top and forms a 
crust, which may easily be removed and placed in the drip pan. 
The stock when prepared should be poured into another receptacle 
and cooled. The stock boiler should then be cleaned out and a new 
start made. Beef stock is not only used in making soup, but in 
hash, stews, gravies, pot pies, etc. 

The average cook does not seem to realize that he has more 
opportunity to show his skill in preparing a good appetizing soup 
than in most other dishes. Seasoning such as can be obtained from 
a judicious use of different kinds of pepper, celery, bacon, or parsley 
and a substantial filling of different vegetables will produce a dish 
which the men will enjoy as much as any part of the meal. 

23. Bread and flour. — ^This is the cheapest component of the ra- 
tion, considering the nutritive value, and consequently the greater 
the quantity used, the less expensive will be the mess. At least 
10 per cent should be saved on this component after buying the 
flour and bread used in the kitchen. This saving should be used 
for the purchase of breakfast foods, for which no allowance is 
given. Bread should not be cut until just before it is to be used and 
then in thin slices, which should be piled close together in order 
to prevent it from drying out. It shoidd be purchased in small 
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quantities as required from day to day. Bread left over should be 
piled in the form of the loaf before it was cut, covered with a cloth, 
put in the bread box, and served first at the next meal. All crumbs 
and pieces of dried bread not desirable for the table should be saved 
and placed in a flour sack and allowed to dry out. It may then be 
toasted and ground for use in place of cracker crumbs or in pre- 
paring croquettes, meat balls, etc. Milk toast and bread put- 
tings should be served often enough to use up the remainder of the 
dried bread. 

The flour should be used in the preparation of biscuits, pan- 
cakes, hot rolls, and desserts. 

Bread and rolls that have dried out may be greatly freshened by 
moistening and placing in a slow oven for half an hour. Place a 
moistened flour sack or dish towel in the bottom of a bake pan so 
that the ends inay be folded over the bread or rolls, or place a 
pan of boiling water in the bottom of the oven and the pan of 
bread or rolls on the top shelf without a cloth, leaving the oven door 
on the second notch. The bread should be allowed to remain in a 
20-count oven for about 20 minutes. 

Hard bread which is ordered sold to the troops to prevent its 
accumulating may be toasted and used in soups, chowder, bread 
puddings, etc. 

Com meal should be served occasionally as mush, fried or in 
com bread. 

24. Baking porvder. — ^The allowance is sufficient for one m^ of 
pancakes, biscuits, etc., each day. Usually about one-half as 
much of a more expensive baking powder is required. In using 
baking powder remember that it, with the other ingredients, 
should be mixed with cold water or milk and used at once. This 
is because the action of water on the ingredients in the powder 
causes the carbonic gas, which makes the dough light and spongy, 
to form and escape. If the mixture is not used at once it should 
be kept cool, otherwise this gas will escape and the results will be 
unsatisfactory. The best rule is to use at once after mixing. 

Recipe for baking powder. A very good baking powder ckn be 
made as follows: Take 16 ounces of cream of tartar, 8 ounces 
baking soda, and 4 ounces of cornstarch and mix thoroughly by 
putting through a sieve at least nine times. 

25. The bean component is one of the most important. Beans 
and peas contain much muscle-building material and with the right 
proportion of fat added in the form of bacon (about 20 per cent) 
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are equal to meat in food value, and are a suitable substitute for 
freeh beef. The variety of beans served should be as great as pos- 
sible. The best results are obtained by soaking the beans three 
hours, pouring off the water, scalding them in a second water which 
is poured off, boiling them an hour in a third water, then allowing 
them to simmer until done. This gives the beans a more agreeable 
flavor than if the water is not changed. 

For an organization of 100 men the maximum amount of dried 
v^;etables to be used in a 30-day period, even diuing the season 
when fresh vegetables are not plentiful, is as follows: 

Issue beans, 200 pS^unds. This is sufficient for five messes of 
baked beans, three messes of stewed beans, and three soups. 

Dried peas, 60 pounds. This will make three messes of stewed 
peas. 

Lima beans, 60 x>ounds. This is sufficient for three messes of 
stewed beans. 

Kidney beans, 45 pounds. This is sufficient for three messes of 
stewed beans. 

Chili beans, 50 pounds. This will furnish sufficient beans for 
two meals of chili con came and two of stewed beans. When 
served as a vegetable, add five pounds of bacon. 

Bice, about 70 pounds. This should supply three meals of 
boiled rice, three of curry and rice, and about two puddings, and 
leave sufficient for soups. 

Dried sweet com, 40 pounds. This is sufficient for three messes 
of stewed com and three of soup. It takes up very readily about 
twice its weight of water and can be prepared in about 50 minutes. 

Hominy, 30 pounds. This is sufficient for three messes. Should 
be served as a vegetable, boiled, with diced bacon added. It may 
be boiled and, when cold, sliced, fried, and served with sirup. 
The canned lye hominy is much enjoyed by the men when fried 
brown i-n ham or bacon fat and served at breakfast. 

26. Vegetables consist of potatoes, onions, and canned tomatoes. 
The allowance of vegetables is ample during the winter months, 
while during the season of fresh vegetables a considerable saving 
should be made. This saving may be used for the purchase of 
fresh garden tmck, or, when a company garden is provided, should 
be added to the general mess fimd. During the winter and early 
spring the mess will derive great benefit from the dried vegetables 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
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OnioDs and tomatoes are most valuable as aeasoning compaaents. 
They may be served as a vegetable aboat once in five days. To- 
matoes are chiefly used in soups and stews and oniouB in Hamburg 
steaks, salads, etc. 

Potatoes should be stored in a cool, dry place. Warmth and 
moisture hasten decay and promote the giowtli of sprouts. Sprouts 
should be removed as soon as they appear, as this growth exhausts 
the nutritive value of the potato. After peeling and until used, 
the potatoes should be kept covered with cold water, exposure to 
the air causing them to become dark and tougji. Ferm^itation is 
likely to start if the potatoes are left in warm wator. Keep them 
cool. 

All potatoes left over should be used up in the form of fried 
potatoes, in meat baUs, hash, soups, and sakids. 

All leftover v^etables should be cooled and placed in the ice 
box in warm weather. This applies to potatoes, beans, and salads 
in particular. Ferments thrive in temperatures above 70^ F. 
The careless cook may, through n^lect, cause stomach trouble in 
warm weather. 

Cabbage is invaluable in the season when fresh vegetables can 
not be procured. It contains a certain percentage of sulphur, and 
while cooking it should be submeiged in water, which abearbs the 
sulphur. 

Parsnips, turnips, beets, and carrots are all valuable for a change 
during the winter months. If purchasing with the intention of 
storing for the winter use they should be well matured, otherwise 
they will not keep. 

27. Dried fruits. — ^Excellent recipes are given in this pamphlet 
for handling dried fruits, and the entire allowance should be con- 
sumed in the mess unless fresh fruit is abimdant and cheap enough 
to be purchased from the savings. The acids in fruit are desirable 
in a well-regulated diet. The quantity of fruit allowed is based 
upon ordinary requirements. 

The dried fruits issued are easily prepared for the table. The 
men tire of them when they are prepared as stews too often. They 
should be prepared as butter and used as fillings for pies, rolls, 
cobblers, plum duffs, etc. 

The following recipe, by Lieut. Col. Wilkins, Quartermaster 
Corps, has furnished excellent results: 
' 1. Thoroughly wash the evaporated fruit in about three waters. 

2. Cover with plenty of water and soak overnight 
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3. Stew slowly until tender. 

4. Bub through a colander and add to each pound of dried fruit 
used three-fourths of a pound of sugar, one teaspoonful of cloves, 
two teaspoonsful of cinnamon, and a little vinegar. 

28. Coffee, — ^The use of tea and coffee to the exclusion of water is 
a great mistake. The quantity of coffee component consumed 
will be greatly reduced if plenty of cold water is placed on the 
l^ble where the men can help themselves. If good coffee is made 
the allowance is hardly sufficient. The use of tea, however, 
decreases the consumption. 

Allow coffee to boil not over five minutes, then reduce to a sim- 
mering temperatiu*e. Do not allow it to boil violently enough to 
permit the air to carry off the aroma which gives the coffee its 
agreeable flavor. If boiled for more than five minutes the tannic 
acid is extracted and forms injurious compounds which irritate 
the membranes of the stomach. The grounds should not be 
allowedvto accumulate for more than three meals — ^better two — 
before the pot is scoured and cleaned. 

Tea is a very good substitute for coffee and should be used for 
dinner and supper, iced in summer. It has about tiie same physio- 
logical effect as coffee, but is lighter and less bulky. 

In preparing tea it is well to clean it by pouring over it boiling 
water, then put the leaves in boiling water and allow to draw for 
about five minutes just before serving. Do not allow to stand 
longer in the hot water. About three-fourths of an oimce per 
gallon of water is sufficient for strong tea, one-half ounce for medium 
strong. Tea should not be allowed to stand in tin vessels, even for 
a short time, on account of the action of tannic acid on the metal. 

29. Stigaris a cheap article of diet, considering its high nutritive 
value. Next to fat and oil it furnishes the most complete food for 
heat and energy. It is a quick-acting food and relieves exhaustion 
very rapidly. It should be placed on the table and the men should 
be allowed to help themselves. WTien this method is used the 
consumption will increase for a short time, but soon adjusts itself 
when properly supervised. The mess sergeant should take care to 
see that none is left on the bottom of the cups after the coffee is 
drunk. 

Granulated sugar makes an excellent simp for table use; it is 
cheaper than other sirup and the men prefer it to cheap grades. 
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30. Milk. — The allowance is based upon the reqniremente for 
coffee only. If used directly in the coffee there is sufficient for 
use twice daily. 

31. Seasonings— flavoring extracts. — The allowance is about euflS.- 
cient, any excess used or saving made will affect the cash credit 
very little. Sugar, salt, bacon, ham, onions, parsnips, carrots, 
pepper, garlic, mustard, herbs, spices, lemons, and many other 
articles are used for flavoring food. 

32. Butter and oleorrwrgarine. — ^The allowance, one-half ounce 
per man per day, is sufficient for hot cakes, rolls, or biscuits. It 
should be served individually. 

33. Lard and lard substitute. — ^The cash credit of this component 
is sufficient. The suet from beef and all surplus fat received should 
be carefully rendered. This with the grease skimmed from stock, 
soups, and gravies will furnish most of the shortening, drippings, 
etc., required in the kitchen. A pan or kettle in which the suet 
is rendered should be kept on the stave and all fat should be placed 
in it. The grease which gathers on the stock or on gravies, etc., 
should be skimmed off and placed in this pan. Each evening the 
grease which has acciunulated in the suet pan is strained off into 
a jar or other receptacle and placed in a cool place. This accumu- 
lation, which is called drippings, can be used for frying, either 
deep or shallow, and can be used in roils or pastry when carefully 
strained. Lard, however, is better for the latter. 

34. Desserts. — ^The ration contains all the material necessary for 
supplying a dessert each day. The recipes given herein provide 
a sufficient variety. The dessert is usually one of the cheapest 
components of the meal and should be given at dinner and fre- 
quently at supper. The men enjoy it, especially on bean day, 
when a good plum duff is much relished by those who do not care 
for beans. 

A good sauce should be provided for puddings. It costs little 
and is well liked. One gallon is sufficient for about 25-men. 



CHAPTER III. 

PREPARATION AND SANITATION OF FOODS. 

35. Preparation offoodf or proper cooking, has much to do with 
the nutritive value.. Cooking changes food into more soluble forms 
and renders it more nutritious and appetizing. The application 
of the heat necessary for cooking destroys any disease germs, para- 
sites, and dangerous organisms that the food may contain. This 
applies to both animal and vegetable food. The cooking of meat 
brings out the flavor and odor of the extractives and softens the 
gelatinoids of the connective tissues, making the meat more tender. 
Extreme heat, however, has a tendency to harden the lean portions 
(albuminoids) and decrease the flavor. 

Meats lose weight in cooking mainly through the loss of water. 
The nutritive value of beef soup depends upon the substances 
dissolved by the water out of the meat, bones, and gristle. 

In many vegetables the valuable portions (carbohydrates) are 
contained in tiny cells with thick walls, on which the digestive 
juices have little effect. The heat of cooking ruptures these walls 
and makes the starch more soluble. The heat tends also to pro- 
duce agreeable flavors by changing the starch into sugar. 

Flour la made more palatable in the form of bread, cake, and 
pastry through the use of compressed air, yeast, or baking powder. 

Scrupulous cleanliness should always be observed in handling, 
keeping, and serving food. This is most important for the sake 
of health. Cleanliness in handling food not only consists in per- 
sonal cleanliness, the cleanliness of utensils, kitchen equipment, 
etc., but also freedom from imdesirable bacteria, other minute 
oiganisms, worms, and parasites. Food, raw or cooked, should be 
kept scrupulously clean, whether in the market, the cart, or the 
storeroom, otherwise it is likely to be contaminated. Infected 
water, milk, oysters, and certain vegetables have been known to 
spread typhoid, cholera, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, thus bring- 
ing sickness and death to large numbers of people. 

Meats may also contain parasites, such as tapeworms in beef, 
pork, and mutton, also trichinae in pork, which are always injuri- 
ous to the health. 

VegetabUs, too, have been known to become contaminated with 
the eggs of parasites, due to certain garden fertilizers. 

Raw fruits and vegetables should always be thoroughly cleaned 
before eating. The heat of cooking is usually suflScient to destroy 
all dangerous organisms. 

43 
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36. Methods ofcoohing meat. — ^The object to be attained will often 
decide the manner of cooking. For example, in roasting meat we 
desire to retain the juices within. Hence the meat is placed in a 
very hot oven to seal the pores and prevent the escape of the 
juices, the oven being reduced to a lower temperature when the 
me3,t has been thoroughly browned. 

To make beef stock, first place the bones and fresh meat in cold 
water for some time, as the juices of the bones and meat are readily 
extracted in this manner. The process is hastened by the addition 
of a little salt. 

To make a stew or potpie, a part of the meat juices should be 
retained in the meat and a part in the surrounding liquid: hence 
we place the meat in cold water and bring it to boil ai soon as 
possible in order to seal the pores after a certain amount of the 
juice has been extrsicted. 

To get the best results in boiling beef, it is necessary to retain 
the juices within the meat. For this reason the water is made to 
boil briskly before the meat is introduced . Upon contact with the 
hot water the pores are sealed. The temperature is then lowered 
and the cooking continued at a simmering point. 

Size of articles. — ^The time required for cooking any article de- 
pends upon its size, consequently when several pieces of meat are 
roasted in the same pan, or when potatoes are baked together in 
the same oven, an effort should be made to have them about the 
same size. 

37. Temperature of bahingy etc. — Frequently too little attention 
is paid to the proper temperature of the oven and to the general 
character of the meat or other articles to be cooked. For example, 
a temperature that is exactly right for browning a roast will ruin 
a fruit cake in a few minutes. To roast properly, a tough piece 
of meat requires a ''slow" oven and much time in order to permit 
the heat to penetrate to the center, thoroughly dissolving and break- 
ing down the tissues, thus making it tender, while a small piece 
of meat can be roasted in a ''quick oven." It is this principle of 
slow cooking in a moderately low temperature for a long period 
that renders the fireless cooker so much superior to anything else 
for certain kinds of work, especially that of cooking tough meat 
until it is tender. 

To determine the temperature of an oven. — ^A good practical method 
of determining the temperature of an oven is to insert the hand well 
into it and count the number of seconds that you are able to keep 
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it there. In countiiig, repeat moderately slow 0-1000, 1-1000, 2- 
1000, and the small numbers indicated will correspond very closely 
to the number of seconds. The burning sensation experienced 
about the roots of the nails is sufficiently uniform to the experienced 
cook to render this a reliable method. It is followed by the expe- 
rienced chef and should be by the student cook. If the tempera- 
ture of the oven is somewhat greater than anticipated, food will 
often have the appearance of being well done, when, as a matter 
of fact, the cooking has barely begun. For this reason a cook 
should have some idea as to the "times " of cooking, as well as to 
oven temperature. Consult the following table: 

38. Table of oven temperatures as determined by the hand-second 
counts: 





First 
coimts. 


Counts 
after 

brown- 
ing. 


Time. 


Heats: 

Beef roast. 5-pound pieces 


10 
12 
15 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

15 
15 
15 
12 
10 
15 
12 
12 
15 
15 

12 
10 
18 
15 
10 
15 
10 
15 
14 

15 
15 
15 


18 
20 
20 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
16 

30 
17 
17 
15 
15 
18 
15 
15 
17 
17 

14 
12 
20 
15 
12 
18 
12 
18 
30 

15 
15 
18 


1^ to 2h hours. 


Mutton toast, 5-pound pieces 

Fork roast. 6-poimd pieces 


2 to 2^ hours. 
2 to 3J[ hours. 


Veal roast, 5-pound pieces 


2i to 3 hours. 


Venison roast, 5-pound pieces 

Turkey roast, 12 pounds each 

Chicken roast, 3 pounds each 

Dnck rowt, 3 pounds ew-h . . _ . 


2J to 3 hours. 
2 to 3^ hours. 
Ih hours. 
1 J hours. 


Palmon hash , , 


1 to li hours. 


Vegetables: 

Beans 


12 hours. 


Carrots 


1 hour. 


Parsnips 


40 to 60 minutes. 


Potatoes, baked 


30 to 40 minutes. 


Potatoes, browned 


20 to 30 minutes. 


Potatoes, cheesed 


40 minutes. 


Potatoes, hashed 


30 minutes. 


Potatoes. Lvonnaise 


30 minutes. 


Potatoes, sweet 


30 to 60 minutes. 


Squash 


30 to 40 minutes. 


Breads: 

Braided bread. 2-ounce 


20 to 25 minutes. 


Cipnamon Tt]\\R. 2^tinr*A 


10 to 15 minutes. 


Jeiipv T^ind.s, lo-ounce 


30 to 40 minutes. 


Mnfnns. ?-ounfie 


20 to 30 minutes. 


Parker House rolls. 2-ounce 


10 to 15 minutes. 


llAiRin hiins. 2-oiin(% 


35 to 40 minutes. 


Sandwich buns, 2-onnfifi 


10 to 15 mmutos. 


Tea buns, 2-oiince 


35 to 40 minutes. 


French bread, 18-ounce (13 inches 
long). 
Cakes: 

Apple, 16-ounce f 6 by 10 inches) 

C^ee, 16-ounce (6 by 10 inches) 

Annie kutchen. 16-ounce 


40 minutes. 

20 to 30 minutes. 
15 to 20 minutes. 
25 to 30 minutes. 
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39. Cold is used in preventing fermentation, hence is a preservative 
of food. We constantly make use of this fact by placing butter, 
milk^ meats, etc., in the ice box; by storing certain vegetables 
and fniits in root cellars and pits in the ground; by preserving 
yeast in a cool place; and by stopping the further proving (rising) 
of dough so that it shall not be ready to bake before the oven is 
ready to receive it. Fresh meat will keep better in a moderately 
cool, dry place than in a damp ice box at a much lower tempera- 
ture. Should hot weather require the use of the ice box, the meat 
should not come in contact with the walls or with the ice. 

Cold water keeps fresh vegetables from wilting. — It quickly re- 
stores such garden truck as radishes, lettuce, onions, etc., that 
have been exposed to the sun after gathering or have been left in 
a warm temperature for a time, rendering them fresh, crisp, and 
wholesome. Potatoes and turnips that have been peeled must be 
placed in cold water to keep them crisp and to prevent them from 
becoming discolored and tough. If cooked while wilted and dis- 
colored they retain their discoloration and toughness to a consider- 
able extent. 

Cold water draws out certain undesirable flavors when vegeta- 
bles and certain canned, barreled, or dried fish and meats are 
submerged in it. It also extracts the juices from meats and bones. 
This process is hastened by the addition of a small quantity of 
salt. 

40. Flavors. — Food should possess decided flavors without being 
too highly seasoned. It should be served hot or cold as intended. 
Generally we like our tea, coffee, cooked vegetables, and meats 
served hot, while we prefer our drinking water, butter, salads, 
fresh fruits, such garden truck as lettuce, radishes, and onions, 
and many of our desserts served cold. Many components of a 
meal that are lukewarm instead of decidedly hot or cold are most 
unappetizing. 

41. Seasoning. — Cooks must not be satisfied with learning the 
proper proportions of ingredients and think that the work is done 
when the cooking begins. Food must be properly prepared, deli- 
cately seasoned, and served hot or cold, as desired. Lukewarm, 
ill-seasoned food is unpalatable and if served in a slovenly manner 
is most imappetizing. Any amount of seasoning at the table can 
not make up for poor seasoning in cooking. The same flavors can 
not be obtained. The only cook that should be styled a chef is 
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one who uses the proper proportions in cooking, who delicately 
seasons his food, and serves it in an appetizing manner. 

42. Deep lard. — ^The advantage of cooking in deep lard lies in 
the fact that lard or drippings can be heated to such an extremely 
high temperature that certain articles can be thoroughly cooked 
without giving time for the grease to soak into them. Grease boils 
at about 565 to 600° F., but this temperature is too high for cook- 
ing; the exterior of the food would be burned before it is cooked 
throughout. 

The grease begins to smoke between 385 and 450° F., and this 
is the beet temperature at which to use it. A common errof is to 
introduce too much food at one time, cooling the fat and allowing 
it to soak into the food before it is thoroughly cooked. If this fact 
is borne in mind, almost anything that can be fried at all can be 
fried in **deep lard.'* Meat balls, potato balls, and croquettes are 
rolled in egg and cracker or bread crumbs before frying; the egg 
coagulates, and the crumbs, which are held in place by it, form a 
brown crust surrounding the ball, and the grease is prevented from 
penetrating further. Com fritters contain eggs, and a good crust 
is quickly formed, preventing the penetration of the grease. 

It is noticed that as soon as the articles mentioned have been 
dropped into the grease, which is far below its boiling point, a vio- 
lent ebullition is observed. This is due to the escape of steam 
formed by contact of the moisture in the article introduced with 
the hot grease. All articles fried in deep lard should have as dry 
a surface as possible. If food with a damp surface is introduced, 
grease is apt to be thrown out upon the range, take fire, and cause 
trouble. 



CHAPTER IV. 
MESS MANAGEMENT. 

43. Organization. — In organizations of 100 men the following en- 
listed men are required for duty in the company meee: 

, 1 mess sergeant. 
1 first cook. 
1 second cook. 
1 dining-room orderly. 
3 cook's police. 
For an organization between 115 and 200 men 1 extra cook and 
1 extra cook'a police should be allowed. 

44. Duties of the mess sergeant. — ^The mess sergeant is in imme- 
diate charge of the mess and ^directly responsible for its manage- 
ment. He should be a well-instructed cook — if possible, a graduate 
of one of the training schools — and especially selected on account of 
his fitness for the position. 

Under the direction of the company commander he draws or 
purchases all rations and other supplies required for the company 
mess. 

He prepares all bills of fare and submits them to the company 
commander for approval. 

He submite to the company commander a daily statement show- 
ing the exact financial condition of the mess. This statement 
includes receipts from all sources from the first of the month, 
the cash credit with the quartermaster, value of stock on hand, 
the allowance from the company fimd, if any, and a detailed 
report of the expenditures. A balance is struck, and clearly shows 
whether the stock on hand, the credit with the quartermaster, and 
the tmexpended cash are sufficient for running the mess for the 
number of days remaining in the ration period. 

He is responsible for the care and preservation of the rations 
and sees that fresh vegetables are picked over when first received. 
Those decayed should be returned to the quartermaster; others 
not in first-class condition should be washed and dried before 
storing. 

48 
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He has the cooks* white clothing laundered, mended, and 
rephiced when worn out. 

He frequently checks the dishes and utensils for which he is 
respoDfiible, and submits at the end of the month a list of all 
broken or missing articles, with the names of the soldieis against 
whom charges for the same should be entered. 

He has the ice box scrubbed with soap and hot water every day 
just before the ice is delivered. He requires that all utensils, 
including those of the field equipment, are kept clean and in their 
proper places when not in use. 

He requires that the men detailed as kitchen police report not 
later than 10 minutes before mess call for breakfast and that they 
absent themselves only by authority or in case of actual necessity. 

He is present in a clean white coat and trousers 30 minutes 
before mess call and personally supervises the final preparation of 
the food and the service of the meals. 

He is responsible for the orderly conduct of those present at 
the meals and that all enter the dining room in proper uniform 
in a quiet and orderly manner and with hands and faces washed 
and hair combed. He has the kitchen and dining room prepared 
for Inspection at the time appointed by the company commander. 

He sees that all the seats at the table are occupied in succession, 
beginning with the table farthest away from the entrance. He 
prevents loud talking and other unnecessary noises and requires 
that the men wait quietly at their places until the food is passed to 
them. He prevents them frora wasting food by taking more on 
their plates than they will eat. Food left on the plates is not used 
again; that which remains on the platters, saving dishes, etc., is 
returned to the kitchen, to be served in some other palatable form 
at a subsequent meal. 

He has the garbage and slop cans frequently emptied, and does 
not allow them to stand in the kitchen or near the outside doors. 
Tin cans and other noncombustible materials must not ]be mixed 
with slops in garbage cans. The garbage is frequently burned in 
the crematory and cans clog up the grates. If the slops are carried 
away for hogs, cans and glass are a great nuisance. 

45. Suggestions to mess sergeants. — ^The bills of fare should vary 
constantly. For each meal there should be at least one dish that 
baa not been served for some time, 
aiw*— 17 — ft 
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Seasonings penetrate foods best in the liquid or semiliquid state 
and much more quickly when hot than when cold, and conse- 
quently any amount of seasoning after the food is placed on the 
table can not compensate for insufficient or careless seasoning while 
in the course of preparation. 

The prevention of waste and the proper use of left-over food is 
the secret of success in company kitchens. 

The kitchen and storeroom should be kept scrupulously neat and 
the men required to clean up inunediately after finishing each piece 
of work. Floors and tables should not be allowed to remain littered 
up after the necessity therefor has ceased. A piece of food left on 
the floor is stu*e to be stepped on and will make dozens of spots 
instead of one. Cleanliness should be the first lesson taught. 

The kitchen force should at all times present a neat, clean ap- 
pearance. Especially should the cooks be clean as regards their 
toilet, as they are continually called upon to mix with their hands 
such articles as cakes, hashes, etc., and to handle nearly all food 
products in preparation for cooking. Men with dirty hands or 
untrtmmed dirty finger nails communicate filth and disease germs 
to foodstuffs which they handle. 

Each man should have definite duties assigned to him for which 
he should be held solely responsible. Work must not be assigned 
in a general way to the kitchen force. If this is done, it frequently 
happens that some part of it is n^lected and each man claims that 
he is not responsible. 

No kitchen can be managed successfully unless each man knows 
what is expected of him. Should there be a failure on the part of 
anyone to perform his share of work, the responsibility should be 
fixed at once and punishment follow immediately. 

Only those articles and cooking utensils being used in the kitchen 
or dining room should be kept by the mess sergeant. Other articles 
should be turned over to the supply sergeant so that they may be 
held in reserve to replace similar ones that may later become un- 
serviceable. Moreover, these surplus articles must be kept clean, 
and this requires unnecessary labor. 

46. Duties of the cooks. — In the absence of the mess sergeant, the 
first cook assumes his duties and responsibilities. Acting under 
the direction of the mess sergeant, he is responsible for the proper 
prepsatiim ef the food. 

The other cooks are under the orders of the mess sergeant and the 
first cook. 
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During the service of the meals the cooks remain in the kitchen 
and serve the food to the dining-room orderly and cooks' police, 
who act as waiters. 

The cooks take turns in getting up to prepare breakfast, and the 
one who prepares it may be excused from afternoon kitchen duty. 

After breakfast the cook on duty sweeps out the oven, cleans the 
ranges and boilers, washes off the kitchen table, and, assisted by 
the kitchen police, scrubs or mops the kitchen floor. 

47. DvMes of the dining-room orderly. — He should be detailcid 
monthly. He is under the orders of the mess sergeant and is held 
responsible for the cleanliness of the dining room and pantry and 
for the dishes and utensils used therein. 

Upon assuming charge the mess sergeant will verify with him 
all the dishes and other equipment for which he will be held re- 
sponsible. A strict account is kept by him in a book provided 
for the purpose of all the breakage that occurs and he reports to the 
mess sergeant the names of the men responsible for the breakage. 
Upon being relieved all breakage unaccounted for is charged 
against him. 

He reports at the dining room not later than 10 minutes before 
mess call. He then cuts the bread into thin slices and piles it 
neatly upon plates, one of which is provided for each table. Dur- 
ing the service of the meal he remains in the bread room, cuts the 
bread, and gives it to the waiters as they call for it. Toward the 
end of the meal he should be careful not to issue more than he 
thinks will be used. After each meal he gathers up the food left 
on the platters and returns it to the kitchen for future use. 

Slices of bread not consumed are piled as closely as poosLble to 
prevent the exposure of the crumb to the air and consequent drying 
out.. They are placed in the bread box and served first at the next 
meal. Crumbs of bread accumulating in the pantry and bread 
box are saved and disposed of by the mess sergeant. 

He takes charge of all work in the dining room and, assisted by 
the cooks' police, clears the tables after each meal. He then brushes 
off the tables, scrubs them with hot water and soap, rinses them 
with clean water, and dries them. He then cleans the saltcellars, 
pepper boxes, vinegar cruets, mustard pots, and sugar bowls and 
fills them for the next meal. 

After breakfast he places the stools on the tables with legs up, 
Bweeps and mops or scrubs the dining-room floor, using but little 
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water, and carefully dries it. After dinner and supper he sweeps 
the dining room. As soon as the floor is dry he sets the tables and 
aligns the stools in their proper places, being careful to make the 
tables present as clean and neat an appearance as possible. 

48. Care of equipment. — Bake pans should never be scraped or 
scoured, as this removes the bronze or bluing. They should be 
washed with soap and water, wiped dry, and hung on the back of 
the range with S hooks. 

' Boilers. — Each time boilers are used, except for boiling water, 
they should be scoured out with Sapolio or wood ashes, thoroughly 
rinsed with clean water, dried, and simned. 

Boilers for coffee. — ^They should be scoured with wood ashes or 
Sapolio once each day. Many cooks remove a portion only of the 
coffee grounds after each cooking, always leaving a portion in the 
pot. Good coffee can never be made in this manner. All the 
strength is not extracted at the first cooking, and it is best to 
allow the grains to accumulate in the boiler for three meals (unless 
tea is used for one meal of the day, in which case the coffee 
should not be carried over), and then remove the entire lot. Al- 
though there is some waste of coffee by this method, it is a great 
deal better than any other and the coffee ^js always good. 

Dining-room floors. — ^They should be swept after each meal, 
mopped oat each morning, and scrubbed once or twice each week. 

Dining-room tables. — They should be scrubbed after each meal 
with soap or Sapolio and hot water. In this way stains can be re- 
moved with less labor and scouring material and the tables kept in 
better condition than if scrubbed once a day. 

Kitchen floors. — ^The flushmg of floors is prohibited by Army 
Regulations, but they should be thoroughly scrubbed each morn- 
ing. Whenever a grease spot appears on the floor it should be 
scrubbed out, using the scrubbing brush and plenty of soap or lye. 
After dinner and supper the floors are mopped . Always sweep the 
floor thoroughly before mopping or scrubbing. 

Kitchen tables. — ^They should be scrubbed with soap and water 
after each meal. Boiling linseed oil should be well rubbed into 
them once in each two or three months. 

Range. — ^Each morning before cleaning the kitchen, sweep out 
the ovens and rub off the range with a greasy cloth. A greasy 
dolli applied daily keeps the range in better condition than stoTe 
pdkjh i^plMi once » iroek. Once a week the lange ohoold be 
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thoroughly cleaned out. To do this, remove the top and sweep 
o£f the oven, protecting the casing plates. Remove the soot by a 
scraper through the flue doors. The mantel should be wiped 
often with a damp cloth and when necessary washed with soap 
and welter. This prevents dishes from picking up dirt and grease 
and thus soiling the tables. 

Stools. — ^They should be wiped with a clean damp cloth after 
each meal and should be washed with soap and water each week. 

49. Serving the meal. — A meal, however well prepared, must 
be served properly to give satisfaction and to prevent unnecessary 
waste. This requires a system by which everything is brought 
on the table hot or cold, as intended. All of the tables must be 
served promptly and in an orderly manner. This requires every 
man of the kitchen detail to perform properly the particular duties 
assigned to him. 

Five minutes before mess call the coffee (or other beverage), 
bread, and soup must be placed on the mess tables (the soup in 
1-gallon tureens to tables of 10 men) and the salad and dessert on 
the bread table. 

The dinner is now ready, and the mess sergeant goes into the 
dining room to superintend the service. The cooks remain in the 
kitchen and serve the food to the waiters as they come for it. 

The food, after being cooked, must be arranged on clean platters, 
vegetable dishes, etc. The outside of these dishes must be kept 
clean and all drippings of sirup, gravy, etc., removed from them. 

The table must be set with care and kept scrupulously neat. 
Order in the dining room and conduct at the table are influenced 
by the care with which arrangements are made for the reception 
of the men. 

50. All the men at each table must finish their soup before the 
remainder of the meal is served at that table. The mess sei^geant 
not only superintends the service but personally assists and sees 
that all are served properly and without delay or confusion. 

As the men finish at each table it is cleared off, the food left 
being transferred to other tables or returned to the kitchen, and the 
dishes placed in the sink for washing. 

When all have finished their dinner the food still remaining on 
the serving trays is returned to the kitchen and the bill of fare is 
made out for supper, care being taken to use, if practicable, all the 
food left over frf>m breakfast and dinner. At the same time the 
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bills of fare arc prepared for breakfast and dinner for the following 
day. The waste collected from the plates should not fill more than 
a quarter of an ordinary bucket. The men should be given all 
they will eat but should not be permitted to take on their plates 
more than they are going to eat. Each man may help himself as 
often as he Hkes, but waste of food must be met with prompt pun- 
ishment. After a few pimishments there will be no further trouble . 
The men will see the benefit derived from careful management and 
economy and will appreciate the good results they themselves have 
helped to obtain. 



CHAPTER V. 
FIELD COOEINO. 

51. The regulations require that on the march, in concentration 
or maneuver camp, or in the field the savings privilege be sus- 
pended and the troops subsisted on the ration in kind. It is also 
provided that the commanding., oflficer will designate the ration to 
be issued to the troops, but that it shall not exceed the amount of 
any component authorized in garrison. 

To prevent waste there must be even closer supervision in camp 
than in garrison, especially when the individual mess kit is used. 
Each man is served from the issuing table and the general tendency 
is to issue too freely, the men taking away more than they will eat. 
The food left on the mess kit is wasted. The mess sergeant should 
closely supervise this issue and insist that the cooks and the dining- 
room orderly use care and judgment when serving. Through close 
observation the mess sergeant and the cooks may learn the proper 
portions for each individual. 

52. In permanent camp.— The conveniences of a long-established 
camp gradually approach those of garrison, and where careful 
supervision is exercised troops fare well. The savings privilege is 
often granted by special authority of the War Department to troops 
serving in permanent camp. Fresh beef may be supplied regu- 
larly and bills of fare are much the same as in garrison. The dining- 
room arrangements are more simple and the kitchen work is greatly 
reduced because each man looks after his owa iu dividual mess kit. 

With the improvised bake ovens mentioned herein plenty of 
rolls, buns, and biscuits can be baked. 

FUes are a pest in warm weather, and in all camps of the least 
d^ree of permanence the kitchen and dining room should be 
screened. When this is not feasible, a screened cage may be made 
in which to keep the food. Coal oil should be used freely about 
the refuse cans to keep away flies and destroy their larvae. 

53. In temporary camp. — In a temporary camp of from 5 to 10 
days the cooking is very much the same as in permanent camp. 
Meals are served to the men in the same manner and the same care 

55 
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must be exerdsed in the prevention of waste. In hot or wet 
weather a fly should be stTetched over the range and the rations 
carefully protected. Frequently the escort wagon in which the 
rations are carried may be used for the storage of mesa supplies, and 
a tent fly should then be put up for the protection of the cooks and 
food before issue. When possible a wall tent and fly should be 
used in place of the arrangement just indicated. 

Thou^ not absolutely necessary where the range is supplied, an 
excavation should be made in windy weather for the protection of 
the fire when an open grate is used. A pit 1 foot deep, with the 
additional protection a£forded by the earth thrown iipon the sides, 
'will be ample. 

54. On the march. — ^The savings privilege is suspended and the 
ration is designated by the commanding officer. The r^ulations 
require the issues to be made daily. The table given in paragraph 
6, showing the quantities of the component and substitutive articles 
allowed from 1 to 1,000 rations, will prove invaluable. 

The quartermaster of the troops should, if practicable, arrange in 
advance for the supply of fresh meat and bread along the route. 
If it can not be done, such quantity of fresh meat, dependent upon 
the weather, as can be carried without danger of spoiling, should 
be taken along. 

Several days' supply of fresh bread may be carried under favor- 
able conditions. A field bakery unit and personnel may be at- 
tached to a command the size of a regiment. 

The above measures insure the two most important comj^nents 
of the ration for a few days, but bacon, canned meats, hard bread, 
and dried vegetables must be used on the march almost to the 
exclusion of these more bulky components. Dried v^etablea 
and canned goods are convenient on accoimt of their small bulk 
and the ease with which they can be transported. 

There is little time in the morning to prepare breakfast and no 
attempt should be made to have a great variety. A few com- 
ponents, good and substantial, including plenty of coffee, are about 
as much as can be provided. Upon arrival in camp it is necessary 
to get a quick meal, as the men are usually tired and hungry. 
The idea is to have something prepared quickly as a lunch. A fire 
should be started at once to heat water for coffee, which, with some 
form of canned meat and bread, is sufficient. Then, while the 
company is makiTig camp the cooks have ample time to prepare 
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the main meal of the day, which is usually served in the late 
aitemoon. 

The following bill of fare is suggested as an example of what might 
be prepared for one day on the march. 

BREAKFAST. 

Fried bacon or beefsteak, boiled potatoes, bread, and coffee. 

LUNCH ON ARRIVAL IN CAMP. 

Canned corned beef or fried bacon or canned salmon, cold canned 
tomatoes, hard or fresh bread, and coffee. 

DINNER. 

Soup, boiled or roast beef, or other boiled or roasted meat, 
mashed potatoes, peas, com or succotash, bread, and coffee. 

The improvised fireless cooker described in this chapter has 
been used to advantage on the march. 

55. In campaign. — ^Troops subsist on the field ration. This 
ration is prescribed in orders by the commander of the field forces, 
and consists of the reserve ration in whole or in part supplemented 
by articles of food procured locally or brought from the rear. It is 
contemplated that sufi[icient articles of food will be added to make 
this reserve ration equal the garrison ration, when practicable. 

The arrangements for messing are dependent upon conditions 
and subject to many changes. These may approximate the ar- 
rangements in permanent camp, or on the inarch where the com- 
pany messes as a unit or the men may be required to cook indi- 
vidually, as when on patrol or in the presence of the enemy. It 
is best as a measure of economy and health to prepare the food 
for the organization as a whole rather than to issue it out to indi- 
viduals or groups. Experience proves that the organization fares 
best when all members are present and the ration is handled by 
experienced men. This applies to the present field ration more 
than to any previously authorized. 

The bills of fare will be simple and the mess sergeant and cooks 
are compelled to use their utmost ingenuity to provide a variety. 
It is considered impracticable to suggest a bill of fare for the field, 
because the ration varies at different times from the reserve to the 
full garrison ration. 
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56. Field ranges. — ^The Army field range No. 1, complete, as 
described herein, weighs approximately 264 pounds with utensils, 
and with the addition of the Alamo attachment is designed to cook 
for 150 men. It consists essentially of two parts, viz, the oven 
No. 41 and the boiling plate. The boiling plate has three sections, 
No. 42 and two other parts, forming the Alamo attachment No. 42A 
and 42B. 

To pack the utensils and range for transportation, place the 
bake pan No. 52 on the ground. Set boiler No. 50 inside of bake 
pan No. 52; boiler No. 51 inside of boiler No. 50. Place tent 
guards inside of boiler No. 51 on bottom. Telescope the 4 joints 
of pipe. Inside of the pipe place 2 forks, 3 knives, 1 sharpener, 
1 cleaver, and 2 folding lanterns. Place joints of pipe containing 
utensils inside of boiler No. 51. Place meat chopper in boiler 
No. 51 alongside of joints of pipe. Place 2 basting spoons, 1 meat 
saw, and 1 skimmer in boiler No. 51 on top of pipe. Cover with 
lid No. 51, then No. 50. Place bake pan No. 52 upside down over 
lid No. 50. Care should be taken that bake-pan handles are well 
down to sides of the pan. Nest 4 boilers Nos. 48, 49, 53, and 54, 
No. 48 outside. Place stovepipe elbow in No. 54. Place dipper 
alongside of elbow. Place covers Nos. 54, 53, 49, and 48 on boilers 
in order named. Place nested boilers Nos. 48, 49, 53, and 54 in 
rear end of oven. Place bake pans and nested boilers in front end 
of oven. Close the oven door and lock with damper lock. Place 
42A on left front comer of oven Nos. 41 and 42B on right front 
comer, inserting bar in crimp. This bar now rests against the 
pipe collar and prevents sliding. Place boiling plate No. 42 on 
top of range, eye fitting over stovepipe flange and engaging under 
the flat hook. Make secure by fastening hook on front of boiling 
plate to the lug on back of range. The range is now secure for 
transportation. 

56. Installing iJie range (see par. 62). — On the march the range 
is ordinarily set up by simply leveling the ground selected and 
placing the oven No. 41 and boiling plate No. 42 side by side, so 
that the oven door and fire-box door will be at the same end. 
Draw in 42 A and 42B and secure bar lock. Insert 42 A into 42 
and rest 42B snugly on the angle iron on the rear of the range. 
The oven should not be banked, as this would cause the sheet 
iron along the sides to warp and finally bum through. Suffi- 
cient earth, however, should be tamped along the sides and closed 
end to prevent the passage of gases beneath. This earth should 
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not extend above the straps along the sides and under the oven 
door. 

When used for one day only it will be unnecessary to dig a 
trench, but if a few shovelfuls of earth are removed from the place 
to be covered by the boiling plate it will facilitate firing. The 
best results are obtained by using short wood — keeping the fire 
well toward the firing end of the boiling plate — or, if using long 
sticks and branches, pushing them under the boiling plate as they 
are consumed . 

57. Trenching. — If the range is to remain in place for several 
days, prepare trench as shown in paragraph 62. 

When the range is set up on different ground daily no difficulty 
will be experienced in obtaining the proper temperature in the 
oven, both for top and bottom heat. Whenever it remains for a 
longer time than one day in the same spot, the groimd will become 
dried out and hot, and it will be necessary to elevate the bake pans 
slightly above the floor of the oven, thereby leaving an air space 
under the x)ans. This can be done by the use of angle irons or 
other means. Never use earth or sand on the bottom of the oven 
chamber; for by so doing a hole will soon be burned in the bottom 
of the plate. 

To instal the range on a railroad car or on a wooden floor, see 
paragraph70. 

58. Brick fire box. — The trench may be eliminated by installing 
the range on a brick wall about 8 inches thick and 3 bricks high. 
Set up the range temporarily and mark on the ground the outline 
of the oven, Alamo attachment, and boiling plate. Build the wall 
on the outline and on the line between the oven and boiling plate 
the wall extending about 4 inches on each side of the outline, so 
that the base of the range will rest on the center of the wall. Then 
set up the range on the wall and fill up with earth or brick the 
space under the oven , except about 6 inches at the rear end . Bank 
the outside of the wall with earth. 

In a permanent camp (see par. 63) it is frequently necessary to 
evaporate waste under the range and to consume the garbage by 
the same fire. In this case dig a pit about 4 feet long, 3 J feet wide, 
and 2 feet deep, to give a reservoir for waste water. Fill the pit 
'^th cobblestones, leaving a fire box and a gas chamber imder 
boiling plate and Alamo attachment as suggested for temporary 
installation. Place a length of stovepipe or any kind of chute at 
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a convenient place anywhere along the side of thp oven, arrai^iiig 
the rocks on which it rests so that there will be a free passage for 
the water. Pour in the waste water as it acoiiinulat«s. retaining 
all solid matter with a wire screen. The eoUd matter ia btimed in 
the trench under the boiling plate, a little at a time, after the meal 
has been prepared . 

59. Reastembting /or traniporlalion. — When reaasembling for 
transportation, draw boiling plate No. 42 forward. Unfasten bar 
lock, pull apart, and remove 42 A and 42B and proceed asindicated 
above. 

60. Remarti on handling Ihe range. — If properly installed, the 
oven will not be too hot on the bottom for ordinary baking, owing 
to the fact that the fire does not strike the range proper, A tin will 
be found inside the baking. chamber, which may be used if for any 
reason the bottom of the oven is too hot. Should the bottom of 
the oven be too cold for efficient baking the tin should be removed. 
Articles brought to a boil on the boiling plate will continue to 
simmer it set on top of the oven or if placed alongside the oven. 
In this manner a dinner has been prepared for an entire battalion 
by adding the necessary utenaile. A little care and judgment are 
necewary to secure satisfactory results. 

Coal fhould never be used when wood is obtainable. If poodble. 
even when coal is used, part of the fuel should be wood, for the 
use of coal alone will quickly destroy the range. 

In permanent camp the space above and on the sides of the oven 
and the stovepipe should be cleaned at least once a week. This 
also applies to the boiling plates. The range, bailing plates, and 
pipes should be coated with a mixture of sugar and grease. This 
preservative prevents rust and gives a neat, polished appearance 
tnge. 
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. Akht fuu> banob wrraotTT alako attachmbnt. 
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Upper figure shows strong field range No. 1 with Alamo attachment, assembled 
for use. In the lower figure, the solid lines show trenching for same and the 
dotted liQ0B the trace of the base oi the oven, boiUng plate, and Alamo attach- 
ment. 
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Anny field range No. 1 with Alamo attachment, trench, and cobblestone pit 
(2 feet deep) for incineration of waste. 

EQUIPMENT A. 

It confiists of the following utensils: 
1 cake turner. 
1 can, water, G. I., large. 
1 can, water, G. I., small. 
1 cleaver, meat. 
1 dipper, large. 
1 fork, meat, large. 
1 fire-iron set. 

3 kettles and covers, camp. 
1 knife, meat, large. 

4 pans, bake. 

This is the allowance under existing orders of cooking utensils 
where transportation is limited. 

FIRELESS COOKERS. 

64. A firelesa cooker is an air-tight receptacle for the slow prepa- 
ration of partly cooked food by heat stored up in the food, or 
mechanically introduced as when soapstones are used. It is also 
used to preserve the temperature of food cooked or uncooked. 

It is generally a box-like arrangement lined with a noncon- 
ducting material within which is the well or reservoir, into which 
the vessel containing the hot food is placed. 

Many different makes of fireless cookers are found on the market, 
and various material such as asbestos, paper felt, hay, indurated 
fiber, etc., are used as nonconductors. In some types heated 
Boapstones are placed in the well to keep the food at a cooking 
temperature for long periods, or to supply the heat ordinarily 
given to the food before it ib placed in the cooker. 
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To cook food requires the application of a certain amount of 
heat at a temperature between 130^ and 385® F. (in the case of 
fireless cookers, between 130** and 212°) though the lower the 
temperature the longer the process will be. 

The object of a fireless cooker is simply to use the heat above 
130® F. which has been stored in the food to finish cooking it. 

The advantages are: The food may be served warm on the 
march or upon arrival in camp; it saves fuel; being a slow process 
it renders such food as tough meats tender and palatable; and the 
food, having been placed in the cooker, requires no further atten- 
tion. 

To prepare food for cooking in the fireless cooker the general idea 
is to place food on the range and when sufi&cient heat has been 
stored up in it to transfer the food directly to the cooker, where 
cooking will continue as long as the temperature remains above 
130® F. 

By experience the following times of cooking have |>een ascer- 
tained: 



Articles of food. 



B«efa]acreole. 
Beef a la mode.. 

Beef, corned 

Beef, curry of... 
Beef, roast^ soft. 
Beef. Spanish... 
Beef,Tiirkish.. 



Beans, Bosten baked 

Beans, lima 

Beans, kidney 

Beans, string, green 

Cabbage, with oacon 

Cabbage, Bavarian 

Cabbage, with fresh pork . 

Carrots, Doiled 

Chicken a la Creole 

Chicken, curry of 

Chili oon came 

Codfish, creamed 

Ham,«oOed 

Kutton, stew 



Number of 

minutes at 

boiling point 

before putting 

in cooker. 



Parsnips 

Pork, fresh, boiled 

Potatoes, Irish 

Potatoes, sweet 

flanerkraaty with baoon or salt pork . 



stewad. 



itQ8B.8teWI 
pS, DCflBd 



45 
45 
45 
20 
45 

ao 
ao 

60 
45 
90 
30 

ao 
ao 

45 

ao 

45 
45 
30 
15 
45 

ao 

30 
60 
15 

ao 

45 



Number of 
hours in 

the fireless 
cooker. 



6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
12 
3 
6 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 



KOTB. 



f**^**" BflC 1m QooksAfli 



Ste5 
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To get tiie best reeulta, most articles oi food to be cooked should 
be covered with liquid when put in the cooker. Such vegetables 
as potatoes, psranips, etc., should be about half cooked, the water 
drtuned oft, and then put into the cooker. The vegetable is then 
allowed to finish cooking with its retained heat, renuining in the 
cooker for a few hours only. 

A considerable amount of acid is found in tomatoes, and dishes 
containing them should not bo permitted to remain in the firelesa 
cooker or other tin receptacles for loiter than four or five hours. 
Coffee should be Srat prepared by boiling in a eack in the regular 
boiler so that the grounds need not be placed in the cooker. 



Uost aaClatactory bifitss Gooker yet devised, which la a milk can plued within 
awater or »ah can with toforatraw packed In between. In eamp the Ui^ tans 
are used for water and the small ones tar cootclng, so that no unnecessar; Impedl- 

The type of fireless cooker shown haa proven as efficient as any 
on the market and more convenient for field service. Those on 
the market are too heavy and bulky for Geld use, and are not 
popular in garrison. 
217fl*— 17 — s 
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BILLS OF FARE. 





Meats. 


Vegetobles. 


Bread, etc. 


Drinks. 


1 


Bacon 


Boiled rice 


.':^^:::::::: 


Ckiffee. 


2 


Heat and T^etable 

stew. 
Broiled steak 




Do. 


3 


Fried potatoes and 
anions. 

Stewed tomatoes 

Oatmeal 


Hard bread 

Hoecake 

Hard bread 

Flapjack 

Hard bread, etc. 


Cocoa. 


4 


Bacon 


Coffee. 


5 


do 


Tea. 


A 


do 


Baked potatoes, rice. 
Boiled potatoes, ccdd 
tomatoes, etc. 


Chocolate. 


7 


Fried steak, etc 


Cafbe,etc 



WHEN TIME IS MORE LIMITED. 



8 

9 

10 

II 

U 

n 
11 



Fried baocn 

do 

Corned beef (cold) 

Fried fish and bacon. . 
Meat and vegetable 
stew. 

Brofled steak 

Boiled fish, etc 



Fried potatoes. 



Hard bread. 
Flapiack... 
Hani bread. 



Tomato stew 

Baked potatoes do.. 

1 Hoecake 



Coffee. 
Do. 

Do. 

t Do. 

Tea. 

Baked potatoes ' Hard bread Cocoa. 

Fried potatoes, etc. . Hard bread, etc.: Tea, etc 



SUGOESnONS POR HANDLING BILL OF FARE NO. 1. 

69. Take two-thirdB of a cup of water and bring to a boil. Add 
4 spoonfuls of rice and boil until tender — ^i. e., until it can be 
mashed by the fingers with but little resistance. This requires 
about 15 minutes. Add 2 pinches of salt, and after stirring pour 
off the water and empty the rice out on the lid of the mess pan. 

Meanwhile, fry 3 slices of bacon until slightly browned in the 
mess x>an over a brisk fire or hot coals and lay them on top of the 
rice, leaving sufficient grease in the pan in which to fry the flapjack. 

Take 6 spoonfuls of flour and one-third spoonful of baking pow- 
der and mix thoroughly. Add sufficient cold water to make a 
batter that will drip freely from the spoon. Add a pinch of salt 
and 2 pinches of sugar and pour the batter into the mess pan, 
which should contain the grease from the fried bacon. Place over 
medium hot coals and bake from 5 to 7 minutes. See that it will 
slip easily in the pan and then, by a quick toss, turn it over and 
continue the baking from 5 to 7 minutes longer or until, by ex- 
amination, it is found to be done. 

While the batter is frying, wash out the tin cup, two-thirds fill 
with water, and let come to a boil. Add 1 medium heaping spoon- 
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BECIPES. 

Drinks. 
[Por one meal for one man.] 



Article and amount. 



Coffee, 1 heaping 
apoonful. 



Cocoa, 1 heaping 
spoonful. 

ChocoUOe, 1 cubic 

inch. 
Tea. § level spoon- 

fol. 



il 



4 



Cup. 



I 

•d 



Water 
boils. 



.do.. 



.do. 
.do. 



i 

•s 



Mn. 



Sp*nful. 



n 



li 



Remarks. 



Stir grains well when adding. 
Let simmer ten minutes 
after boiling. Settle with a 
dash of water or let stand a 
few minutes. Beady to 
servo 

Stir when adding until dis- 
solved. Ready to serve 
when sufficiently cooled. 
Da 

Let stand or draw 8 min- 
utes; if allowed to stand 
longer, the tea becomes 
bitter unless separated 
from the leaves. 



Note. — Oofle« made by above recipe is of medium strength and the same as when 
using 4 ounces to the gallon of water. It is within the limit of the ration if made but 
twice each day. 

Tea.— A little more than medium strength, the same as when using | ounoe to 
the gallon, and within the ration allowanoe if made three times per day. 

Cfiocolate and coooa.— About 1 ounce per man i>er meal. If avaHable, mUk 
Bhoold be used in the place of water, and should be kept somewhat below the boil- 
ing point. Mix a 1-pound can of evaporated milk with 3^ quarts of water to nu^ 
1 gallon of milk of the proper strength foruse in making oocoa or ohooolate 
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DrUd vegetable*. 
[For one meal for one man.] 



• 


• 






1 


oonful 
red. 




Artfcleand amnuot. 


t 

o 

i 

< 


1 


X 


Season with pi 
of salt. 


< 


Bemarks. 




Cun. 




Bmsts. 








Biee, 4 henpfng 


Water 


} 


2 


I 


Should he hoOed until 


qwonftils. 




hoib. 








grains (while stOl nkely 
separated) may be 
crushed between the fin- 
gers with but littl lestist- 
anoe. Then drahi oft 
the water. 


Com viedl, kofiifny 


\ 


...do... 


i 


2 




All water should now be 


nne, oatmeal, 4 
neaping spoon- 
fuls. 












taken up by the com 












meal, hominy, or oat- 
meal, whidi forms a 














thick paste. 


JMed sweet com, 4 


i 


. ..do... 


i 


2 


1 




heaping spoon- 
fuls. 
Lima beans, 4 heap- 














} 


Water 


2Qr3 


1 




Wnen done the beans 


ing spoonfuls. 




is put 
on. 








should still be whole but 
soft. Add one small 
slice of baoon ane>haU 
hour before done. Add 
water as reqiiiind. 


CimienuvHdfH- 


i 


...do... 


3or4 


1 




I>a 


jsles, 4 heaping 














spoonfuls. 














Beans isstu, dried 


1 


...do... 


3or4 


1 




Do. 


ffreen peu, aofatny 
coarse, split peas, 


























4 heaping spoon- 














fuls. 















Note.— By a heapirtg spoonful is meant here all that can readily be taken up. A 
jdneh of salt is the amount that can readily be taken up between the ends of the 
unmb and foxefinger. 
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ful of coffee and stir well and, if desired, one spoonful of sugar 
and let boil for about 5 minutes. Let simmer for about 10 min- 
utes longer. Settle by a dash of cold water or let stand a few 
minutes. 
A hot meal is now ready. Time, about 40 minutes. 

MEATS. 

72. Bacon. — Cut the side of a bacon in half lengthwise. Then 
cut slices about five to the inch, three of which should generally 
be sufficient for one man for one meal. Place in a mess pan with 
about one-half inch of cold water. Let come to a boil and then 
pour water off. Fry over a brisk fire, turning the bacon once and 
quickly browning it. Remove the bacon to lid of mess pan, 
leaving the grease for frying potatoes, onions, rice, flapjacks, etc. 
-FVcs/i meat J fried. — Put one or two spoonfuls of grease in mess pan 
and let come to a smoking temperature, then drop in the steak 
and, if about one-half inch thick, let fry for about one minute 
before tmming, the time depending upon whether it shall be rare, 
medium, or well done. Then turn and fry briskly as before. Salt 
and pepper to taste. 

Applies to beef, veal, pork, mutton, venison, etc. 

Fresh meat, stewed. — Cut into pieces of from one-half to 1 inch 
cubes. Fill cup about one-third full of meat and cover with 
about 1 inch of water. Add such fibrous vegetables as carrots, 
turnips, or cabbage, cut into small pieces, and let boil or simmer 
about an hour. Potatoes, onions, or other tender vegetables are 
added when the meat is about half done. Amount of vegetables 
to be added is about the same as meat, depending upon supply 
and taste. Salt and pepper to taste. This applies to all &esh 
meat and fowls. 

Fresh fish may be handled as above, except that it requires less 
time to cook. Potatoes, onions, and canned com are the vegeta- 
bles generally used with it, thus making a chowder. A slice of 
bacon improves the flavor. 

Stews may be conveniently cooked in mess pan or tin cup. 

Fresh meaty broiled. — Cut slices about 1 inch thick, from half as 
laige as the hand to four times that size. Sharpen a stick or 
branch about 2 to 4 feet in length and weave the point of the stick 
through the steak several times so that it may be readily turned 
over a, few brisk coals or a small fire. Allow to brown nicely, 
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turning frequently. Salt and pepper to taste. Meat with con- 
siderable fat is preferred, though any meat may be broiled in this 
manner. 

FRESH VEGETABLES. 

73. Potatoes f fried. — ^Take two medium-sized potatoes or one 
large one (about one-half pound), peel and cut into slices about 
one-fourth inch thick and scatter well in the mess pan in which 
the grease remains after frying the bacon. Add sufficient water 
to half cover the potatoes, cover with the lid to keep the moisture 
in, and boil from 15 to 20 minutes. Remove the cover and dry 
as desired. Salt and pepper to taste. 

Potatoes, boiled. — Peel two medium-sized potatoes or one large 
one (about one-half pound), and cut into cubes of about IJ inches. 
Place in mess pan about three-fourths full of water, cover with 
lid, and let boil or simmer for 15 or 20 minutes. They are done 
when easily penetrated with a sharp stick. Pour off the water 
and allow to dry for one or two minutes over hot ashes or light 
coals. 

Potatoes, baked. — ^Take two medium-sized potatoes or one laige 
one cut in half (about one-half pound). Lay in a bed of light 
coals, cover with same, and smother with ashes. Do not disturb 
for 30 or 40 minutes, when they should be done. 

Onions, fried. — Same as potatoes fried. 

Canned Umvatoes, stewed. — Pour into the mess pan one man's 
allowance of tomatoes (about one-fifth of a 2-pound can), add 
about two large hardtacks broken into small pieces, and let come 
to a boil. Add salt and pepper to taste, or a pinch of salt and 
one-fourth spoonful of sugar. 

Or, having fried the bacon, pour the tomatoes into the mess pan, 
the grease remaining, and add, if desired, two broken hardtacks. 
Set over a brisk fire and let come to a boil. 

Or, heat the tomatoes just as they come from the can, adding 
two pinches of salt and one-half spoonful of sugar, if desired. 

Or, in hot weather, eaten cold with hard bread they are especially 
palatable. 

74. For field expedients, see Manual for Army Cooks, page 134. 
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wi(h field Ttatge. — When the Btandard kitohen car 
ine or more Army field langee may be set up in 



K baggage car. With this equipment the messing arrangements 
Bfe similar to thoee when the standard kitchen cars are used. 

The following instructiona are given for installing and tinman . 
tling field range No. 1 and boiling plate in a baggage car. 
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Construct a box 6 feet 8 inches long by 3J feet wide and about 12 
inches deep, inside measurements, using 1} or 2 inch material if 
available. Line the sides, ends, and top edge of the box with 
galvanized iron or zinc. Place the box in car, running lengthwise 
on one side of the car, about 2 feet from the side. Fill box with 
dirt up to about 2 inches of the top. Place a brick flush with top 
of dirt at each of the four comers where the range will set. Place 
range in box, front and oven end close up against end of box, 
and deep enough in box so that when oven door is opened it will 
lie flat on edge of box. Place boiling plate in box, the end resting 
on top of angle iron on rear of range. Place a brick under each 
front comer of boiling plate, flush with top of dirt. The Alamo 
attachment is not used when range No. 1 is installed in the above 
manner. 

Fasten range and boiling plate firmly to box by means of strap 
iron or two or three strands of telegraph or telephone wire, at 
points shown on figure. Fill space between range, boiling plate, 
and side of box with soft mud, to prevent heat from escaping. 
Three and even four field ranges may be installed in a car. 

Remove one of the top ventilating windows from car; tack tent 
guards, furnished with each range, over the opening — one on the 
outside of the car and one on the inside. Carry stovepipe up and 
out through the opening. End of pipe should extend about 6 
inches outside of the ventilator opening. Elbow should be placed 
on end of pipe facing up and wired firmly to car. Wire stovepipe 
firmly to both sides of car. 

Box can be held firmly in position on floor of car by nailing 2 by 4 
inch strips around sides and ends of box. This is important and 
must not be neglected. 

The following additional equipment to that supplied with each 
range is necessary: 

2 G. I. water cans. 
2 G. I. buckets. 
1 elbow, stovepipe. 
100 feet wire. 

Water cans should be filled on every possible occasion where 
stops are made. 

If the equipment is to be set up in a freight car, a hole will have to 
be cut in the top of car for the stovepipe, using tent guards, as 
explained above, to cover the opening. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RECIPES. 

76. Breakfast dishes. — ^Milk for breakfast foods (for 20 men): 
Ingredients used — 

2 l-ponnd cans evaporated milk. 
8 ounces sugar. 
Add a pinch of salt and sufficient water to make 1 gallon. Whip 
well a few minutes. 

77. Cakes, hatter (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

13 pounds flour. 
3 pounds sugar. 

24 eggs. 

13 ounces baking powder. 

2i ounces salt. 
Make a batter of the flour, sugar^ salt, and eggs (if practicable, 
about 10 hours before the cakes are to be made). Just before cook- 
ing each portion of the batter, mix in the proper portion of baking 
powder and grease griddle. If, for example, one-thirteenth of the 
above amount is to be baked at a time, 1 ounce of baking powder 
should be added to each portion. Serve hot with butter, sirup, or 
both. 

78. Cakes, com (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

5 pounds fiour. 
5 pounds corn meal. 
2J pounds sugar. 
20 eggs. 

10 ounces baking powder. 
Mix the flour, com meal, sugar, and eggs into a batter, beating 
Well for about five minutes, and let stand for two hours before 
using. Add the baking powder just before baking, mixing it into 
each portion, as explained for batter cakes. In no case should all 
of the baking powder be added at once. Serve hot with sirup, 
butter, or both. 

76 
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Uot edke$, — In many oiganizationB attempts to Berve cakes have 
been given up on account of the apparent necessity of serving them 
cold. To obviate this, place a hot bake pan on the shelf in the 
range and as fast as the cakes are fried pile them carefully in tiers 
of about one dozen each and they will keep hot for a long time. 
C<iver with a clean dish towel^ and use one beneath the pile of 
cakes. 

79. Miufh, com meal (ior 100 men): 
I ngredients used : 

9 poimds com meal. 
2J pounds sugar, if not on table. 
2 ounces of salt. 
6i gallons water. 
Allow the water to come to a boil, add the salt (and sugar if not 
on table) and the com meal, meanwhile whipping well to prevent 
lumping. Cook for about 20 minutes and then allow to stand about 
the same length of time where it will remain hot. Place in vegetable 
dishes and serve hot with fresh or evaporated milk poured over it. 

80. Mushf oatmeal (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

8 pounds oatmeal. 
} pound sugar. 

2 ounces salt. 
10 cans evaporated mUk. 
6 gallons water. 
Place the water in a boiler and allow it to come to a boil; whip 
the oatmeal in, slowly adding salt and sugar and boil for five min- 
utes. Let simmer one-half hour and serve with milk and sugar. 

81. Soups — bean soup (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

10 poimds beans. 

10 to 15 gallons water or beef stock. 

9 pounds soup bone. 
2^ pounds bacon. 

Clean and wash the beans well; place in the water (or beef stock) 
in a boiler near the center of the range and allow to simmer over- 
night. About 7 a. m. add the soup bone and bacon; boil until 
about 10 o'clock, or imtil the beans have gone to pieces, and pass 
through a colander. Place on the range again and allow to come 
to a boil; regulate the amount of stock or water so that when the 
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soup ifl ready to serve there will be about 6 gallonfl; thicken with 
a flour batter and season with pepper and salt. Serve hot with 
hard or fresh bread. 

82. BeeJ soup (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

10 gallons beef stock. 

5 pounds beef. 

2 cans tomatoes. 
2i pounds rice, if desired. 

2 bunch parsley,* if desired. 

This soup may be made to best advantage on days when boiled 
beef is served. After boiling the beef until done take it out and 
skim off the grease; dice the beef to the size of a bean and add the 
water (or stock); add the tomatoes and, if desired, a little rice; 
regulate the amount of beef stock so that when soup is ready to be 
served there will be about 6 gallons. Season to taste and serve hot. 

83. Com chowder (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

5 No. 2 cans com. 
2i pounds diced bacon. 
2} pounds onions. 
10 poimds potatoes, diced. 

7 gallons beef stock. 

3 cans evaporated milk. 
2 pounds hard bread. 

Fry the bacon and onions in a bake pan on top of the range until 
brown; add the potatoes and cover with stock; boil until done; 
break up the hard bread into small pieces; toast slightly and add 
to the chowder when the potatoes are done; add the milk and 
com, but do not allow to boil; season to taste. Regulate the 
amount of beef stock so that when the soup is ready to serve there 
will be about 6 gallons. 

84. Macaroni soup (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

5 pounds macaroni. 
10 gallons beef stock. 

1 pound chopped onions, browned if desired. 

2 pounds bacon, browned if desired. 

Break the macaroni in pieces about 1 inch long and boil in the 
stock about 40 minutes, seasoning to taste with salt and pepper. 
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Regulate the amount of beef stock so that when the soup is served 
there will be about 6 gallons. 

85. Macaroni and tomato soup (for 100 men) . — Prepared the same 
as macaroni soup, except five No. 3 cans tomatoes are added witli 
the macaroni. 

88. Potato chowder (for 100 men). — Prepared the same as com 
chowder, except that no com is used and 15 pounds of potatoes 
are used instead of 10 pounds. 

87. Rice soup (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

5 pounds rice. 
10 gallons beef stock. 

1 pound chopped onions, browned. 

2 pounds bacon, diced and browned. 

Wash the rice well; then add it, together with the bacon and 
onions, to the stock, and allow to boil for one-half hour. 

88. Vegetable soup (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

2 pounds cabbage. 

1 pound onions. 

2 pounds potatoes. 

1 pound rice. 

2 cans tomatoes. 

2 ounces chopped parsley. 

9 gallons beef stock. 
Mix all ingredients well; season to taate with salt and pepper; 
boil for one hour or more, when it will be ready to serve. Regulate 
the amount of beef stock so that when the soup is ready to serve 
there will be about 6 gallons. The parsley should be generally- 
added just before serving. Many other vegetables may be sub- 
stituted for those given above. 

MEATS. 

89. Bacon fri^d (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

25 pounds bacon. 
Cut about five slices to the inch; place in a bake pan and pour 
boiling water over it and allow to stand for five minutes. Brain 
off all the water and fry on a hot range or in a quick oven; when 
done, remove from the range and allow to cool slightly before 
serving. 
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90. Beef a la mode (for 100 men) : 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds beef rounds, bottom preferred. 
2 pounds bacon or pork. 
2 pounds fat, butter preferred. 
2 pounds flour, browned in fat. 

6 gallons beef stock. 

2 pounds carrots, diced 

7 large issue pickles. 

3 cans tomatoes. 

Cut the beef into slices of about 5 pounds each, and the bacon 
(or pork) into strips about the size of the little finger and the length 
of the pieces of beef; roll the strips of pork in garlic and cayenne 
pepper and cut slits in the pieces of beef with a narrow-bladed 
knife with the grain of the meat, and insert about four of these 
strips of bacon with slices of pickle in each ^iece of beef. Make 
a gravy of the flour, fat, and beef stock; place in a medium-hot 
oven and cook slowly for about three hours, or until well done. 
Remove the meat and slice across the grain, replace in the gravy, 
and cook a little longer; or slice and place on a platter with the 
gravy poured over it, in which case it is ready to serve. It should 
be served with hot gravy. The gravy should be very spicy; 
therefore, while preparing it season well with garlic, bay leaves, 
etc. 

91. Beef, boiled (for 100 men) 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds beef. 
Cut into pieces weighing 5 pounds each; cover with boiling 
water in order to seal it and retain the juices, and boil from two 
to three hoiUB according to the quality of the beef. 

92. Beef, corned (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

7 gallons water. 
3 pounds sugar. 
14 ounces saltpeter. 
25 pounds salt. 
100 pounds beef. 
Dissolve and boil about 15 minutes; pour into a 20-gallon keg 
and allow to cool. The brine should be prepared in the evening 
80 that it will be given time to cool thoroughly before the meat is 
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introduced. Cut the meat in pieces weighing about 5 pounds 
each and probe each piece with a steel at 1-inch intervals to allow 
the brine to penetrate all parts. Place the meat in the brine and 
keep at a temperature of from 50** to 60° F. from seven to nine 
days. While in the brine it should be removed at least three 
times, alternating the upper and lower pieces. If the beef used 
is not refrigerated beef, in hot weather it should be packed in 
cracked ice for 12 hours before coming. The above recipe is 
sufficient for coming 100 pounds. 

To make spiced corned beef, place in the center of each piece of 
beef a small piece of garlic, and add to the brine 1 ounce each of 
cloves, whole peppers, and bay leaves. 

To cook, use the recipe for boiled beef. 

93. Beef hash (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

25 pounds potatoes. 
3 pounds onions. 
25 pounds meat scraps, etc. 
10 quarts beef stock. 
Chop the whole fine and add the beef stock until the mixture 
is of the consistency of ordinary mush; place about 3 inches deep 
in a well-greaBod pan; smooth the top evenly with the hand and 
grease slightly; bake in a quick oven for 1^ hours or until done. 
Scraps of beef or pork, or a mixture of both or corned beef may 
be used for making hash. In hot weather, or when the ingredients 
have been held over for some time, the hash should be spread not 
more than 2 inches deep in a pan and first placed in a quick oven, 
about 10 counts, until the hash is thoroughly heated through, 
about 20 minutes; then the temperature may be reduced until the 
cooking is done. 

Beef hash with green peppers. Prepare in the same manner as 
beef hash, adding 2 or 3 pounds of green peppers chopped about 
the size of a Lima bean. 

94. Beef hearts, stewed (for 100 men): 

Ingredients used — 

30 pounds beef hearts. 
2 No. 3 cans tomatoes. 
2 pounds onions, fried. 
2 pounds flour. 
5 gallons beef stock. 
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Make a gravy of the flour and beef stock and put on the range; 
meanwhile split the hearts in two and wash them thoroughly, 
and when the gravy comes to a boil put in onions, tomatoes, and 
beef hearts. Cook in the oven or on top of the range until done; 
slice and serve on a platter with the gravy poured over them. 
Season with cloves, allspice, bay leaves, a little garlic, pepper and 
salt while cooking. 

95. Beef loaf (ioi 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

20 pounds beef. 
5 pounds bread crumbs. 

4 poimds onions. 

2 pounds flour. 

3 quarts beef stock. 
1 pound bacon. 

Grind the meat through a chopper; soak the bread in water and 
then squeeze out well; mix the meat, bread crumbs, and onions 
together; season with salt and pepper; make into loaves about the 
shape of an egg divided lengthwise and place in a bake pan a few 
inches apart. Then make a batter of the flour and beef stock, rub 
this over the loaves, and cook in a slow oven. A slice o{ bacon 
may be placed on the top of each loaf, if desired, and serve hot with 
gravy. 

96. Beefpotpie (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

25 pounds beef. 
25 pounds potatoes. 

5 pounds onions. 

4 poimds lard. 
8 pounds flour. 

Cut the beef into 1-inch cubes; stew until nearly done; add 
potatoes and onions, cut into about 1-inch cubes. When nearly 
done, pepper and salt to taste and add sufficient stock to cover 
vegetables and meat and thicken slightly with flour batter. 
When done, cover with crust made of the lard, flour, and baking 
powder, cut out like biscuits, and bake until done. The amount 
of beef may be reduced to 15 pounds and vegetables increased 
accordingly. 

3479*— 17 6 
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Any kmd of lean meat— mutton, veal, venison, yoimg goat, 
chicken, wild fowls, and rabbits— may be used in making potpies. 

97. Beef pot roast (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds^beef. 
4 pounds onions. 

1 pint vinegar. 

2 cloves, garlic. 

Cut the beef into pieces weighing about 5 pounds each; place 
in a large Dutch oven, or camp kettle, with cover; season well; 
add onions and vinegar, and place in a hot oven, about 12 counts, 
for about 20 minutes; then reduce the temperature and cook slowly 
until well done. The meat should be turned three or four times 
while cooking. When done, remove from the kettle and slice; 
make a thick gravy in the same pot; place the meat on the platters 
and pour the gravy over it. Left overs from this recipe may be 
used in hash, potpies, etc. 

98. Beef, roast (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

40 poimds beef. 
2 quarts beef stock. 
Cut the beef into pieces weighing about 5 pounds each; place 
in a quick oven and cook for about one-half hour; then dredge with 
salt, pepper, and flour, and add 2 quarts of beef stock, adding more 
later if necessary. The roast will then be sealed so as to retain the 
juices, and the temperature of the oven should be allowed to 
diminish gradually, cooking the meat slowly from one to two hours 
more. Baste frequently while roasting. Just before serving, cut 
into thin slices, across the grain, and retain all chunks of fat, 
bones, tendons, etc., as they will not be consumed if served, but 
can be used to great advantage in the kitchen. Serve hot with 
gravy. 

99. Beef soft roast (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

. 35 pounds beef. 

2 pounds onions, fried brown. 
4 pounds flour. 
Use meat from the chuck, brisket, shoulder, or other inferior 
part of the carcass, cut into 5-poimd pieces; make gravy of beef 
stock and flour batter; season well with pepper and salt; put the 
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meat and onions in the gravy, and cook in a moderate oven until 
done. The gravy should cover the meat in the pan about one-half 
inch, the same as in the preparation of beef 4 la mode. Slice the 
meat and serve on a platter, with hot gravy poured over it. 

100. Beef, Spanish (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds beef. 

4 No. 3 cans tomatoes. 

8 pounds onions, chopped. 

Cut the beef into IJ-inch cubes; fry in a little hot fat for about 
five minutes; pour off the fat and add the tomatoes and onions. 
Add sufficient beef stock to cover the meat; thicken with a flour 
batter; season with salt and pepper, and allow to simmer for two 
hours. Serve hot. 

Scraps of cooked meat may be used to the extent of one-half of 
the meat component, in which case it should be allowed to cook 
for but one-half hour. 

101. Beefsteak potpie (for 100 men^: 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds beefsteak, cut small. 
12 pounds flour. 
2 pounds fat, butter preferred. 

5 gallons beef stock. 

4 pounds onions, fried. 

Heat the fat until it smokes; add 1 pound of flour (browned in 
the fat) and add slowly the 3 gallons of stock or enough to make a 
thin gravy; then add the onions. Season with pepper and salt; 
roll the small pieces of steak in flour and fry in deep lard, putting 
each piece in the gravy immediately after it is fried. Make a reg- 
ular biscuit dough of about 6 pounds of flour; cut out the biscuits; 
place them over the top of the steak and gravy, and allow them to 
brown in the oven. Serve hot. 

Almost any qualtity of meat may be utilized in this recipe. 

102. Beefsteak (for 100 men;^: 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds beefsteak, with bones and fat removed. 

Cut the steaks into pieces weighing about 3 ounces each, and if 

tough beat each piece with the flat side of a cleaver; place a small 

quantity of flour in a dish pan and season well with pepper and 

salt; roll each piece of steak well in the flour and fry in deep grease 
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gmoking hot, being careful not to cool it by the introduction of 
too much meat at a time. The total amoimt of meat frying should 
never exceed one-fourth of the weight of the grease. Remove the 
steaks to a colander and allow to drain a short time. If necessary, 
the frying may be done in shallow lard, but deep lard is preferred. 

103. Beefsteak and onions (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds beefsteak, without bones or fat. 
20 pounds onions, sliced. 

3 pounds fat. 

4 quarts beef stock. 

Prepare the beefsteak in the ordinary manner. Place the fat 
in a large bake pan; add the sliced onions and beef stock, season 
well with pepper and salt; set over a hot fire until the stock is en- 
tirely evaporated, when the onions will be nearly done; allow to 
brown slightly, stirring frequently. Serve the steak on a platter 
and cover it with onions. 

104. Beefsteak, Hamburg (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 poimds beef. 

5 pounds onions. 

Run the meat through a chopper twice; chop the onionci fine 
with knives; mix well and season with pepper and salt; mold into 
steaks about 3 inches in diameter and about one-half inch in 
thickness; roll in flour and fry in deep lard. Serve hot with 
gravy. 

105. Brains and eggs (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

25 pounds beef brains. 
4 poimds bacon. 
4 poimds onions, chopped fine. 
75 eggs. 
4 ounces salt. 
1 oimce pepper. 
Clean and wash the brains well and dice into about one-half inch 
cubes; dice the bacon into small cubes or run it through a meat 
chopper; fry the bacon and onions until brown; add the brains and 
cook until nearly done (about three-quarters of an hour) ; add the 
eggs, beaten slightly, and fry about 10 minutes more. Season 
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with salt and pepper. Serve on platters covered with small bits 
of dipped or dry toast, if desired. 

This preparation may be enriched by the addition of more eggs, 
reducing the amount of brains in proportion. 
108. Chicken y curry of (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

40 pounds chicken. 
2i ounces curry powder. 
10 pounds rice. 

2 quarts flour (if desired for batter). 
Cut each chicken into 10 or 12 pieces; wash well and place in a 
large bake pan, covering with about 3 inches of water. When it 
reaches the boiling point, allow to simmer two hours, or until done. 
Season to taste ^th salt, after the chicken has cooked about an 
hour. Meanwhile make a paste of the curry powder and about 1 
quart of broth from the pan, add to the chicken, and when served 
garnish the platter with boiled rice. If desired, the mixture may 
be thickened by the addition of a flour batter. 
107. Chicken fricassee (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 
40 pounds chicken. 
4 pounds butter. 
2 pounds flour. 
2 stalks celery. 
20 hard-boiled eggs. 

4 cans evaporated milk. 

5 gallons beef stock. 

Divide each chicken into about 12 pieces, natural divisions. 
Make a gravy, using 1 pound butter, 1 pound flour, and the beef 
stock. Pepper and salt the chicken well; roll in flour and fry in 
deep lard, and put it in the gravy when fried. Dice the celery 
and add to the gravy; season well with celery salt and allow to 
simmer until done. Before serving add 2 cans of evaporated milk 
and 1 pound of butter. Care should be taken to break up the 
chicken as little as possible. When adding the butter and milk 
liave the gravy so thick that the butter will be taken up by it and 
not float on top. Serve on a platter, with or without rice. Old 
iowls may be utilized to erood advantage in this recipe. 
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108. Chidten, roast (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

75 pounds chicken. 
4 X)ound8 minced onions, browned. 

14 pounds bread crumbs. 

14 pounds potatoes, maabed. 
2 pounds flour. 

2 pounds fat, butter preferred. 
Pick and dean chicken well, saving the heart, liver, and gizzard, 
which should be chopped fine and used in the gravy or stuffing. 
Fill space vacated by entrails and craw with stuffing. Sew up 
chicken with strong thread and bend wings under the back and 
tie down to the body. Make a batter with the flour and f&t, 
seasoning it with salt and pepper, and rub the chicken with it 
before placing in oven. After the chicken has been in the oven 
about 20 minutes, add a little hot water and baste frequently until 
done. This generally requires about two and one-half hours, 
depending upon the quality of the fowl. When the flour is brown 
check the heat. When done the legs can be easily separated from 
the body. 

To make the stuffing. — Moisten the bread crumbs with water; 
mix with potatoes, onions, and giblets; season with pepper and 
salt, sage, thyme, or other flavors; stuff well into the chicken. 
The bread may be soaked in oyster liquor and oysters added to 
the stuffing; or celery, currants, or raisins may be used instead of 
onions. Lemon juice or nuts may be added. This stuffing may 
be used with any fowl or fish. 

109. Chicken stew with dumplirigs {tor 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

40 pounds chicken. 

25 pounds potatoes, diced. 
8 pounds flour for dumplings. 
Gut each chicken into 10 or 12 pieces and place in sufficient hot 
water to cover it; boil until nearly done. , Then thicken the stew 
slightly with a flour batter; season with salt and pepper; add dough 
for the dumplings and allow to cook 10 or 15 minutes, depending 
on the size of the dumplings. If desired, the amount of dumplings 
may be increased and the amount of chicken correspondingly 
reduced. Time to prepare, about two and one-half hours. 
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110. Chili con came {ioT 100 men): 
Ii]gredient8 used — 

25 pounds meat scrape. 
6 ounces chili peppers, ground. 

6 quarts beans, chili. 

Trim all the fat from the meat and chop into half-inch cubes; 
place in a bake pan and fry in the same manner as beefsteak, but 
using a smaller amount of fat; coyer with about 1 inch of beef 
stock; add the ground chili pepper and salt to taste. Bun two- 
thirds of boiled chili beans through a meat chopper and mix all 
together; then add the remaining third of the beans whole. While 
cooking it may be necessary to add more beef stock to replace that 
lost by evaporation. When ready to serve there should be sufficient 
beef stock to cover the preparation. Baked beans may be sub- 
stituted for chili beans. 

111. Harriy boiled (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds ham. 
Wash and scrax>e the ham, removing any part that may be 
decayed. The water in which hams are cooked should never be 
allowed to reach the boiling point. Hams may be cooked five 
hours at 200° F. or seven hours at 180® F. Absolute cleanliness of 
meats, water, and cooking vessels must be the rule. Too much 
cooking and too little are both to be avoided. Place hams in 
near boiling water 5 or 10 minutes, after which reduce the water 
to a tepid temperature by the introduction of cold water, then 
beat to 180° F. and keep at that temperature until the hams are 
cooked. This process requires about 20 minutes to the pound. 
Hams thus cooked are practically steamed, as the moisture in the 
flesh is converted into vapor and the steaming process is taking 
place in the meat all the time. Skim all the impurities from the 
water as they arise. Let the hams cool in the water in which they 
are cooked. 

112. lAver and bacon in gravy (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

25 pounds liver. 
14 pounds bacon. 
10 pounds onions, browned. 
4 pounds fiour. 

7 gallons stock. 
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Slice the bacon thin and wash in boiling hot water, not aUowing 
it to remain in the water more than five minutes; fry quickly until 
medium well done. Roll the slices of liver in flour and fry in the 
fat left after frying the bacon; add the liver and bacon to the stock 
and bring to a boil; thicken slightly with a flour batter; add the 
onions and salt to taste. Serve hot. 

113. Omelet (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

200 eggs. 
7 cans evaporated milk. 
2 pounds drippings. 
Mix the eggs and evaporated milk; pepper and salt to taste; 
add 1 quart of water and whip well; put 1 pound of bacon drippings 
or other fat into the bake pan, and when the fat begins to smoke 
pour in the mixture (not more than 3 inches deep) and bake in a 
medium oven. 

Cheese ameUt. — Add to the mixture before cooking about 3 pounds 
of diced cheese. 

Ham omelet. — ^Add to the mixture before cooking about 3 pounds 
of finely chopped and cooked ham. 

Tomato omelet. — Prepare in the same manner as the plain omelet, 
substituting two small cans of tomatoes for the water. 

114. SteWf el rancho (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

20 pounds meat, fresh, without bone and but little fat, 

cut in about li-inch cubes. 
18 pounds potatoes. 

4 cans tomatoes, or 

12 pounds fresh tomatoes. 

5 pounds carrots, quartered lengthwise. 
7 pounds turnips, sliced across grain. 

7 pounds cabbage, with core in cabbage. Cut from 
top to bottom, in quarters or eighths, depending 
on size of head. 
5 pounds onions, small preferred, whole. 
Place the meat and such vegetables as turnips, carrots, and toma- 
toes in a large pan of cold water and bring slowly to a boil. Let 
simmer until the meat is tender and then add the remaining vege- 
tables, season with salt, chili Colorado, comina, and oregeano, and 
cook until done. All ingredients should be thoroughly cooked 
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but not broken into pieces in the cooking. The liquid should 
cover all the solids by about an inch. It should not be pasty, but 
of the nature of broth gravy, and have a reddish hue from the chiH 
pepper and tomatoes. The stew is improved by a bunch of pars- 
ley, chopped fine and added just before serving, and a few sprigs 
of parsley may be used for garnishing. Serve hot with vegetables 
whole as far bs possible. Any fresh meat and any vegetable may 
be used in this stew. 

115. SteWy beefy Irish (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

25 pounds beef. 

20 pounds potatoes, peeled. 
4 pounds onions. 
1 pound flour. 
Select cuts of beef suitable for stewing and boiling; dice into 
half-inch cubes, or smaller, cutting all about the same size. Place 
in cold water and bring all to the boiling point slowly. Cook at a 
simmering temperature until well done. Dice the potatoes into 
1-inch cubes, chop the onions and add both to the meat. It may 
be necessary to add beef stock or water, which should cover the 
ingredients in the pan about 1 inch. Season with salt and pepper 
and thicken with batter made of flour, stew slowly until the vege- 
tables are thoroughly done. The stew will be improved by the 
addition of 2 pounds of diced carrots or turnips, or 2 cans of toma- 
toes. To make a potpie out of this, add the dough for the cover- 
ing soon after the vegetables come to a boil. Bake in a 15-count 
oven. To improve the appearance, the dough may be washed 
with a beaten egg, which will give it a golden brown color. With 
the above recipe, many kinds of fillings and condiments may be 
used. Serve hot in soup tureens. 

116. Turkey y roast (for 100 men).— Prepared the same as roast 
chicken, using 60 pounds of turkey. 

117. Turkish stew (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

30 pounds raw lean meat. 
8 pounds rice. 
Dice the meat into 1-inch cubes, roll in flour, and fry brown in 
a little grease. Brown a few onions and add to the meat, cover the 
whole with beef stock, and season with cayenne pepper, salt, pars- 
ley, and a little garlic. Cook slowly on top of the range, or in the 
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oven, for about two hours. Boil the rice until the grains may be 
crushed between the fingers, but still retain their original form; 
drain off all the water; make a border of rice around the platter, 
leaving a crater into which the stew is poured. Serve hot. 

8AUCB8. 

118. Crariberry saiLce (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used- 
Id quarts cranberries. 

5 pounds sugar. 
Wash and boil the berries well; put in a clean boiler with about 

1 inch of water; cover tightly and boil until the berries break to 
pieces and cover themselves with their juice; remove the lid and 
let sinuner in order to dry them out. Sweeten with sugar, boil 
about five minutes, and pour into an earthen or wooden vessel and 
cool. Serve cold with chicken or turkey, or nearly any kind of 
meat or cake. 

119. Tomato sauce: 
Ingredients used — 

6 cans tomatoes. 

1 pound onions, chopped. 
\ ounce cinnamon. 

\ ounce cloves. 
3 chili pods. 

2 ounces salt. 

2 ounces sugar. 
J pound butter. 
} pound flour. 
Boil slowly all the ingredients, except the flour and butter, in 

2 quarts of water for one and one-half hours. Remove from the 
range and run through a fine colander or sieve. Replace on the 
range and put the butter in a frying pan. When it becomes hot, 
add the flour, stir until smooth, and add to the sauce. Excellent 
for fish, meats, or croquettes. About 1 gallon. 

FISH. 

120. Baked fish (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

50 pounds fish. 
4 pounds bacon or salt pork. 
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Fish weighing from 5 pounds upward are preferred. Dress and 
place in a bake pan with three or four slices of bacon over each 
fish, and about 1 inch of water in the pan; season well with pepper 
and salt; place in a hot oven and bake one hour, basting frequently 
and allowing the oven to cool gradually while baking. 

If desired, the entrails may be withdrawn from beneath the gills 
without cutting the belly open, and the fish filled with stuffing 
made by the recipe given in paragraph 109. 

121. Boiled fish (for 100 men): i 
Ingredients used — 

50 pounds fish. 
Fish weighing from 5 pounds upward preferred. Take a large 
bake pan half full of boiling water and place in a hot oven; place 
the fish in the water, add a little salt and bring to a boil as soon as 
poflsible, using only sufficient water to barely cover the fish. AUot/ 
to simmer until the meat may be easily separated from the bone, 
ordinarily about one hour. Should be served with a cream sauce, 
or with butter melted over it. May be spiced to give any desired 
flavor. 

122. Codfi^ih cakes (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

18 pounds salt codfish. 

18 pounds potatoes, mashed. 

20 eggs. 
If whole cod is used, soak, boil, remove the bones, and pass 
through a meat chopper; mix with the potatoes and eggs; season to 
taste with pepper and salt, and mold into cakes weighing about 
3 ounces each. Roll in cracker crumbs or flour and fry in deep 
fat. Serve hot with tomato gravy. These cakes may be improved 
be dipping in egg batter before frying. 

123. Fried fresh fi^h (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

50 pounds fresh fish. 
Clean and slice (or split) into pieces not more than 1 inch thick; 
season with salt and pepper, roll in flour and com meal, and fry 
in deep lard until thoroughly browned. Serve hot with salad or 
pickles and, if practicable, tomato or Worcestershire sauce. 

124. Salmon calces (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

20 cans salmon. 

40 pounds mashed potatoes. 
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Mix well, adding a little beef stock and flour; season with salt 
and pepper; make into cakes of about 3 ounces each, roll in flour, 
fry in hot fat, and serve hot with tomato gravy or tomato sauce. 

125. Salmon hash (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

20 cans salmon. 

4Q pounds mashed potatoes. 
Mix well, adding a little beef stock; spread three inches deep 
or less in a bake pan (slightly greased) ; season with salt and pepper, 
and allow to bake in a medium oven for 40 minutes or an hour. 
Serve hot. 

126. Beans f hahed (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

25 pounds beans, issue. 
4 pounds bacon, diced. 
8 ounces sugar, or 
1 pint molasses. 

Wash the beans thoroughly in cold water; drain and place in 
cold water and boil 15 minutes; drain again and place the bacon, 
beans, sugar (or molasses), 8 gallons of water, and salt to taste 
in the boiler or jar; place on the range and let come to a boil; after 
about 15 minutes, cover with a lid and place in the oven. If the 
beans are to be served for dinner, the above work should be at- 
tended to the preceding evening, and the fire should be left so 
as to keep up a slow heat for the greater part of the night. The 
first thing in the morning more water should be put in (if necessary), 
covering the beans about 1 inch. If the breakfast requires a hot 
fire, the oven door should be left partly open, so that the beans 
will only simmer. If the oven can not be thus regulated, the 
beans should be removed and placed on the range or mantel, 
where they will barely simmer. It may be necessary to add more 
water several times in the course of the morning (in order to keep 
the beans barely covered). By 10 o'clock in the morning there 
should be sufficient juice in the kettle, so that bubbles will rise 
to the surface as the beans simmer; in one-half hour the beans Will 
be ready to serve and should be removed to a place where they 
will be kept warm. Serve hot with some kind of salad. 

Water added while cooking should be boiling hot. Especially 
in summer, the beans should not be soaked, as they may sour 
and have a bad flavor. Beans left over may be used in the prepa- 
ration of bean salad or chili con came. 
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127. Beans y boiled (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

25 pounds beans, issue. 
4 pounds bacon, diced. 
Wash the beans thoroughly and place on the range in a boiler 
with about 5 gallons of water; when they reach the boiling point 
skim them and allow to simmer for at least four hours. After 
they have simmered about two hours, add the bacon and season 
with salt and pepper. If necessary to add water during the pro- 
cess of cooking, it should be boiling hot. Serve hot. 
129. Beans J lima (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

20 pounds lima beans. 

1 pound flour. 

2 pounds bacon, diced. 

Wash the beans thoroughly; place in a boiler with about 5 gallons 
of water; boil 10 minutes and pour off the water; add the flour and 
bacon and mix well; salt and pepper -to taste; add about 7 gallons 
of water, and allow to simmer until well done. Serve hot. 

The flour is used for the purpose of keeping the beans whole 
while cooking. Time required to prepare, about four hours. 

129. Beets, boiled (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds beets. 
*Waah the beets thoroughly and boil until well done; hold under 
a faucet and rub the skins off with the hands; cut into slices, or if 
young and tender, they may be served whole. Serve hot with 
cream sauce or gravy poured over them. While washii^g and 
cooking be careful not to break the skins. 

130. Cabbage, Bavarian (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

50 pounds cabbage. 
8 pounds salt pork, or sliced bacon. 
2 quarts vinegar. 
Strip off the outer leaves and cut out the cores; cut up as for 
sauerkraut; wash and place in a boiler; add the salt pork (or 
bacon), vinegar, and a gallon of water; season with salt and pepper; 
boil slowly in an open boiler for three hours, adding boiling water 
if necessary; then thicken slightly with a flour batter and boil 
about five minutes longer, when it will be ready to serve. 
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131. Cabbage J boiled (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

50 pounds cabbage. 
8 pounds bacon, salt pork, or corned beef. 
Strip off the outer leaves and cut out the cores; wash and place 
in a boiler with sufficient water to cover; add the meat, season "with 
salt, boil in an open boiler for about three hours, adding boiling 
water when necessary, at the end of which time it should be ready 
to serve. 

132. Cabbage, fried (ioT 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds cooked cabbage. 
4 pounds bacon drippings. 
Chop the cabbage fine and add the bacon drippings; season with 
salt and pepper; set on a range in a covered pan and fry about 
one-half hour, stirring frequently to prevent btiming. 

133. Carrots, baked (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds carrots. 
2 pounds bacon drippings. 
Scrape and wash the carrots well and place in an open boiler; 
cover with water and boil thoroughly done; remove and place in 
a bake pan with the bacon drippings; season with salt and pepper 
and bake in a quick oven for about 20 minutes, when they will be 
ready to serve. 

134. Carrots, mashed (for 100 men): 
Ii^edients used — 

35 pounds carrots. 
7 quarts beef stock. 
2 pounds bacon drippings. 
Peel the carrots and cut into slices not more than one-half inch 
thick; place in an open boiler and pour in the beef stock; season 
with salt and pepper; cook slowly until thoroughly done. Add the 
bacon drippings and mash thoroughly. Serve hot. 

Carrots may also be used in various other dishes, such as beef 
d la mode, beef soup, vegetable soup, etc. 

135. Com, canned (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

16 No. 2 cans com. 
7 quarts beef stock. 
4 ounces sugar. 
2 l-pound cans evaporated milk. 
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Remove from the cans and place in a boiler; add the beef stock 
(strained), sugar, and milk; season to taste with salt, and mix well. 
Place on the range where not too hot and allow to come almost to a 
boil; thicken slightly with a flour batter, and allow to remain on 
the range for 15 minutes until it comes almost to a boil, when it 
will be ready to serve. 

136. Greens (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

50 pounds greens. 
8 pounds bacon. 

Put the greens and bacon in 4 gallons of water and boil in an 
open boiler for about two hours; remove the bacon and strain the 
water from the greens; chop fine and place in a well-greased bake 
pan; add beef stock to moisten and bake in the oven for about 
one-half hour; salt and pepper to taste; slice the bacon and serve 
on top of the greens. Greens may be improved by the addition of 
minced hard-boiled eggs. 

Asparagus, beets, cabbage, dandelion, spinach, and other greens 
may be prepared according to the above recipe, but the time 
required for cooking will depend upon the particular kind of greens 
used. Cabbage greens in particular require more cooking than 
others. 

137. Hominy (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

10 poimds fine hominy. 
2 ounces salt. 
Place 7 gallons of water in a boiler on the range; when boiling, 
add the hominy and salt; boil from 20 to 30 minutes; remove to 
the end of the range and let simmer for half an hour. Serve with 
milk. 

138. Macaroni and cheese (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

10 pounds macaroni. 
4 pounds cheese, diced. 
Add the macaroni to 7 gallons of boiling water, salted to taste; 
boil about 20 minutes, but not until it becomes flabby; strain the 
water off; spread about one-third of the macaroni in the bottom 
of a well-greased bake pan; then one- third of the diced cheese on 
the macaroni; continue the alternate layers until all are in the 
bake pan. Eiake in the oven about 80 minutes and serve hot. 
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If desired, 2 or 3 pounds of toasted bread crumbs and 2 or 3 
cans of tomatoes may be mixed with the cheese between the 
layers of macaroni. 

139. Ontorw,.^-iaf (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

20 pounds onions, peeled and sliced. 
2 poundd lard or drippings. 

4 quarts beef stock. 

Put all in a bake pan on top of the range with a hot fire. When 
the water is all evaporated, the fat in the pan will be sufficient to 
brown the onions. Stir frequently and season with pepper and 
salt. May be served with beefsteak or as a v^etable. 

140. Peas J canned (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

17 No. 2 cans peas. 

1 pound butter. 

Empty the peas into a stewpot; pepper and salt to taste and 
add the butter; allow to come to a boil, thicken slightly with a 
flour batter, and let come to a boil again, when they will be ready 
to serve. 

141. Peow, green (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

17 quarts green peas. 
8 quarts beef stock. 

2 pounds butter or drippings. 

5 cans evaporated milk. 

Carefully pick over and place in a boiler or stewpot; add the 
beef stock and butter; season with salt and pepper and boil about 
15 minutes; thicken with a flour batter and let come to a boil 
again. Add milk if available, and the peas are ready to serve. 

142. Potatoes, baked (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds potatoes. 
Select potatoes about the same size; wash well and place in 
smaller of two pans; rub a little grease over each potato with the 
hands, and cover with the larger pan; bake imtil well done, usually 
about one hour. Pinch each potato to break the skins, just before 
serving. 
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To utilize left-over baked potatoes: 

Unless care Is exercised in peeling these, a large portion of the 
potato will adhere to the skLn. This may be avoided by boiling 
10 or 15 minutes and peeling at once. 

143. Potatoes, boiled (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds potatoes. 
Peel and put in cold water; salt and boil slowly until thoroughly 
done (about 20 to 40 minutes); drain thoroughly; remove the lid 
and allow the pqtatoes to remain on the range about three minutes 
longer. Serve in v^etable dishes. 

144. PotiUoes boiled in jackets (for 100 men). — Select 35 pounds 
of potatoes of uniform size; wash clean with a brush; soak for a 
few minutes in cold water; then put in boiling salt water and cook 
for half an hour. Test with a fork and, if tender, drain at once. 
Do not allow them to boil until broken, as this will cause them 
to absorb water and become pasty and soggy. Remove the kettle 
to back of stove, allowing t^e steam to escape. This will give 
them a sweet and nutty flavor. Keep hot until ready to serve. 
The cooking should be so regulated that they can be served imme- 
diately thereafter. 

145. Potatoes y fried (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds potatoes. 
Wash the potatoes and boil until they may be easily pierced 
with a fork; peel and slice crosswise; season with salt, adding suffi- 
cient *at to moisten; spread over the bottom of a well-greased bake 
pan to the depth of about 2 inches and bake in a brisk oven for 
about 30 minutes. 

146. Potatoes, French fried (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds potatoes, peeled. 

Cut lengthwise into one-half inch slices and fry in deep lard 
until nicely browned; after frying, dust slightly with salt and 
serve hot with any kind of meat. 

On account of the quantity of potatoes to be prepared for an 
organization mess it is not advisable to cut in thin slices, as is 
usually done. This is a dish much relished by the men, and 
on account of its comparative cheapness it is reconmiended for 
frequent use. 

2479'— 17 7 
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In many kitchens they are considered too expensive, because 
it is believed that a large amount of lard or other fat is required 
to fry them. Experiments have proven conclusively that, when 
considerable lard or fat is required to float them, a very small 
amount is actually consumed in fr3ring. In recent experiments 
with pure lard it was foimd that only 10 ounces were used for 
frying 17 pounds of potatoes. One pound of refined cottonseed oil 
will fry 25 pounds of potatoes. 

147. Potatoes, hashed (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds potatoes. 
2 gallons beef stock. 
Cut the cooked potatoes into pieces about the size of a lima 
bean; season with salt and pepper, and mix with beef Etock the 
same as when making hash; spread 2 or 3 inches deep over the 
bottom ot a well-greased bake pan; spread a little fat o\er the 
top and bake for about 30 minutes in quick oven. 

148. Potatoes, sweet, baked (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds sweet potatoes. 

Wash well, and remove all defective spots; place in a bake pan 
and cover with a second pan to prevent evaporation while baking 
and bake until well done, usually about 35 minutes. 

If desired, the potatoes may be peeled, rolled in fat, and lightly 
sprinkled with sugar and salt before baking. 

149. Potatoes, sweet, candied (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds sweet potatoes. 
2 pounds butter. 
2 pounds sugar. 
2 gallons beef stock, strained. 
Wash the potatoes and boil until fairly well done; peel and 
slice lengthwise; spread in three layers in a bake pan, putting 
about one-third of the sugar and butter on top of each layer; pour 
the beef stock over the whole and bake in a medium hot oven for 
40 minutes or an hour. 

150. Rice, hailed (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

8 pounds rice. 
5 gallons water. 
4 ounces salt. 
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When the water comee to a boil, add the rice and salt. When 
the rice may be mashed in the fingers, pour into a colander and 
drain well, after which each grain should be whole and separate. 
161. Rice J fried (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 
8 pounds rice. 
4 pounds fat. 
. 2 pounds onions, diced. 
. Boil the rice as in the preceding recipe; place the fat in a bake 
pan; set on the range and ^et come to a smoking temperature; 
add the onions and let them brown slightly; add the rice and 
stir continually with a cake turner to prevent burning and to 
mix the grease with it thoroughly. Rice may be cooked in a 
hot oven, but must be stirred every few minutes. About 15 or 
20 minutes are required to fry it. It may be served with beef 
curry, Turkish stew, or sus a vegetable. ' 

152. Tomatoes, stewed (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds tomatoes. 

Place 8 or 10 tomatoes in a colander at a time and set in boiling 
water for about one-half minute; peel, split in halves, and place 
in the stewpot; stew for one-half hour, and add 2 quarts of strained 
beef stock; season with pepper and salt, and add bread crumbs if 
desired. 

Stewed canned tomatoes, — ^Take 10 small cans tomatoes; remove 
from the cans, place in the stewpot, and add 2 ounces of sugar and 
one-half pound of bacon drippings; pepper and salt to taste, and, 
if desired, add bread and beef stock. Place on the range, allow 
to come to a boil, and serve immediately 

153. Turnips, boiled (for 100 men) : 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds turnips. 
8 pounds bacon or salt pork. 
Peel and cut into half-inch slices across the fibers, which run 
from top to bottom; add bacon (or salt pork), pepper, and salt, 
and boil slowly from 40 minutes to two hours. In boiling, cover 
completely with water and leave uncovered in order that the 
sulphur may escape. 

Turnips, mashed, are prepared as above and mashed well before 
serving. 
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Turnips left over may be used again by baking in the oven 
until slightly browned while covered with a few etripB of bacon or 
salt pork. 

SALADS AND DRESSINGS. 

154. Bean salad {ior 100 meux): 
Ingredients used — 

26 pounds baked beans. 
6 pounds onions, chopped fine. 
4 pounds pickles, chopped fine. 
Mix thoroughly and season with salt, pepper, mustard, and vin- 
egar. Baked beans left over from dinner are frequently available 
for salads. 
166. Chi/Jcen salad (ior 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 
50 pounds chicken. 
4 bunches celery, diced. 
3 pints olive oil. 
H quarts vinegar. 
3 ounces mustard. 
2 pounds mashed potatoes. 
Wash the chicken thoroughly, place in boiling water, and boil 
until the meat may be easily separated from the bones. Run the 
meat through the chopper, and when cold, add the diced celery. 
Mix the mustard, olive oil, potatoes, and vinegar, and pour over 
the salad; mix well and season with pepper and salt. May be 
served with or without mayonnaise dressing. 

156. French dressing (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

5 teaspoonsful salt 

J teaspoonful pepper, cayenne. 

2 pints cottonseed oil, or 

1 pint olive oil. 

2 pints vinegar. 

Put the salt, pepper, and oil in a dish and beat thoroughly. 
When thick and creamy, add slowly the vinegar. This dressing 
should not be poured over the salad until inunediately before it is 
to be eaten. 

157. Lettuce salad (for 100 men): 
35 pounds lettuce. 

10 hard-boiled eggs, minced fine. 
2 pounds bacon, diced and browned. 
2 quarts vinegar. 
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Wash, and clean lettuce thoroughly; mix the bacon, mustard, 
minced eggs, vinegar, and a little pepper and salt, and pour over 
the lettuce when cold. Serve ice cold. 

158. Mayonnaise dressing {for 100 men): 
2 teaspoonsful mustard. 

4 teaspoonsful salt. 

i teaspoon cayenne pepper. 
1} quarts oil, oUve or refined cottonseed. 
14 yolks eggs. 

J pint vinegar. 
All ingredients must be cold, and the dressing should be pre- 
pared in a cool place. Place the yolks in a bowl of earthenware or 
wood, whip well for about five minutes, add the oil very slowly, 
and continue whipping. If the mixture, after half the oil has been 
added, shows no sign of thickening, continue whipping, without 
adding oil, until it stiffens considerably, then commence pouring 
in more oil, beating continuously until about three-fourths of all 
oil has been added. Add the vinegar slowly, then add the re- 
mainder of the oil and other ingredients. Set away in a cold place 
until required. Should the eggs curdle and refuse to thicken, 
commence in another dish with four eggs, and after they have 
begun to thicken the curdled mayonnaise may be slowly added. 
It may be served with meat, fish, or vegetable salads by mixing a 
part with the salads and smoothing the remainder over the surface. 

159. Potato salad (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

35 pounds potatoes, boiled and sliced. 
2 pounds onions, minced. 
2 pounds bacon, diced and browned. 
2 pints water. 
2 pints vinegar. 
Place the potatoes in a chopping bowl with the onions over them. 
Fry the bacon until brown, and while still hot dash over the po- 
tatoes, and add the vinegar and water. Mix well, pepper and salt 
to taste, and allow to stand for two hours before serving. 

160. Salmon salad (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

10 one-pound cans salmon. 
7 pounds boiled potatoes, diced. 
7 pounds lettuce. 
2 quarts mayonnaise dressing. 
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Cool the CEina and empty conteate into a ealctd bowl, chop fine, 
and mix with the potatoea. Soak the lettuce in cold salt wat«r for 
one hour, remove and shake Well. Shred with a aharp knife and 
add to the salad. Mix one-third of the mayonnaise with the salad 
and spread the remainder over the surface. Garnish vith epriga of 
tender v^ietables and serve immediately. 
lei. «faui(forlOOmen): 
Ingredients used — - 
50 pounds cabbage. 
4 pounds bacon, diced and browned. 
2} quarts vinegar, 
10 pounda oniona. 
Wa^ the cabbage thoroughly and chop hne; add the ODiona, 
bacon, and vinegar, and season with pepper and salt. Mix thor- 
oughly and let come to a boil in a closed vessel, when it will be 
ready to serve. Serve hot or cold. 
182. VegeiabUiaUtd{iorlOOiaeia.y. 
Ingredients used— 

17 pounds of cooked vegetables. 
Nearly any kind of left-over cooked v^etables may be used ia 
making vegetable salads by seasoning with mustafd, vinegar, and 
bacon grease or olive oil. 



163. AppU cobbler (for 100 men) : 
Ii^redienta used — 

7 pounds evaporated applee. 

8 pounds sugar. 



2 grated nutm^s. 
Wash the apples thoroughly and soak Ihem in cold water for 
two hoTirs, then cook in IJ gallons of water until well done, but 
not broken. Let cool; then add sugar and spicee. 
Crust to be made as follows: 
14 pounda flour. 
7 ounces of baking powder. 
2 pounds lard. 
2 pounds sugar. 
25 e^a. 
2i ounces salt. 
2 quarts of water. 
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Cream the sugar, lard, and salt thoroughly; then add the eggs, 
one at a time, stirring constantly. Pour in the water and mix well. 
Sift the flour and haking powder together several times; then add 
them to the mixtiure and work until smooth. 

Take about two-thirds of the dough and roll out one-half inch 
thick. Line two bake pans and bake in a 15-count oven for 20 
minutes. When baked cover both crusts in pans with cold fruit 
about one-half inch thick. Roll out the remainder of the dough 
and, with it, cover the contents of both pans, tucking the sides 
down well. Bake for 20 minutes on the oven shelf in an 18-count 
oven. 

Serve cold with the following sauce: 
Ingredients used — 
li gallons water. 
3 pounds sugar. 
6 ounces cornstarch. 
1 nutmeg, grated. 
Any fruit may be used. Fresh fruit is preferable. 

164. Brown Betty (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

16 pounds bread or bread scraps. 
10 pounds caramelized sugar. 
4 pounds currants or other ttried tart fruit. 
Dice the bread into 1-inch cubes and brown in a slow oven: 
place 5 gallons of water on the range and add the carameUzed 
sugar and the fruit; thicken slightly with & flour batter; pour over 
the diced toast. Let cook in oven about 20 minutes and serve 
with plain sauce. 

165. Cake J layer (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

4 pounds lard, butter, or drippings. 
7 pounds sugar. 
26 eggs. 

1 ounce extract. 
13 pounds flour. 
10 ounces baking powder. 
Beat the lard, sugar, eggs, and extract together for about 10 
minut^js, and add the flour, baking powder, and sufficient milk or 
water to make a stif¥ batter. Bake about 20 minutes in a 15-count 
oven. The name given the cake will depend upon the kind of 
filling used between the layers. 
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166. Cake^ plain (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

10 pounds flour. 
5 pounds sugar. 

4 pounds butter, lard, or drippings. 
8 ounces baking powder 

15 eggs. 

2 ounces salt. 

1 ounce extract. 

Break the eggs into a wooden bowl with lard, sugar, extract, 
and salt, and whip to a cream ; sift the flour in on top of the mixture, 
and the baking powder on top of the flour, mixing the baking 
powder slightly with the flour without disturbing the ndxture 
below. Add sufficient water to make a stiff batter; place in well- 
greased bake pans with greased papers over the bottom; bake 
about 40 minutes in an 18-count oven. Do not remove from the 
pans until cold (about 2 hours); otherwise it will break. This 
cake may be served with a sauce as cottage pudding. 

167. Fritters J com (for 100 men) : 
Ingredients used — 

5 pounds com meal. 
4 pounds sugar. 

10 pounds flour.* 
8 ounces baking powder. 
24 eggs. 
Make into a soft dough; drop portions of uniform size from spoon 
into about 3 inches of smoking fat. Keep each fritter as nearly 
round as possible and have not more than two-thirds of the surface 
of the fat covered with fritters at a time. 

168. Ice cream (1 gallon for 20 men): 
Ingredients used — 

3 ounces flour. 
H pounds sugar. 
10 eggs. 

i ounce extract. 

2 cans evaporated milk. 

Boil 2 quarts of water and add ^^batter made of the flour and 1 
pint of water; then allow to come to a boil again; remove from the 
range and add the sugar, eggs, a pinch of salt, flavoring extract, 
evaporated milk, and sufficient water to make 1 gallon. Whip well , 
and allow to cool before putting in the freezer. 
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169. Pie cruat (1-pound mixture): 
Ingredients used^- 

1 pound flour. 

9 ounces lard. 
I ounce salt. 

Kub the lard and flour together in the hands and mix well; add 
sufficient water to make a moist dough. Have everything cool and 
work as little as possible. The 1-pound mixture will have about 
three double crusts. 

About 4i pounds of flour, 2} pounds of lard, and 1 ounce of salt 
will make double crusts for 1 dozen 9-inch pies. 

170. Pi€, lemon meringue (1-gallon mixture, 8 pies): 
Ingredients used — 

2i quarts water. 

2 pounds granulated sugar. 

6 to 10 lemons. 

J pound butter. 
12 ounces cornstarch. 
16 eggs. 

1 can evaporated milk. 

i pound powdered sugar. 
Add the juice and rinds of the lemons to the water; boil 5 min- 
utes and remove the rinds; add the sugar and butter; mix the corn- 
starch in a pint of water and add, stirring quickly; let come to a 
boil and remove from the range. Whip the yolks of the eggs and 
add to them the milk, and sufficient water to make 1 gallon. This 
mixture is sufficient for eight pies. Take the usual crust, one for 
each plate; roll out as usual and prick a few times with a fork; bake 
the crusts until light brown and pour in the mixture. Let stand 
for a while and beat the whites of the eggs and powdered sugar to a 
cream. Place about one-fourth inch of the beaten eggs over each 
pie and coat with granulated sugar if desired. Bake in a 12-count 
oven about 3 minutes. 

171. Pudding f breads with 8auce (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

20 pounds bread crusts. 
4 pounds dried fruit. 
4 pounds sugar. 

2 ounces cinnamon. 

4 cans evaporated milk. 

10 eggs. 
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Soak the bread in cold water and squeeze out with the hands; 
season with sugar and cinnamon; mix well and spread about 1 inch 
deep in pans; over this spread about 1 inch of stewed fruit; then 
another layer of bread; over the top spread sugar and cinnamon; 
bake about 40 minutes in a medium hot oven. Serve hot or cold 
with cream sauce. This makes an excellent dish and gives an 
opportunity to use all the scraps of bread on hand. A better pud- 
ding may be made by dipping the bread in milk and not squeezing 
it out. It will be still further improved by adding eggs. 
172: Pudding f plum (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 
4 pounds sugar. 

6 pounds dried fruit, chopped fine. 
6 pounds beef suet, chopped ^e. 
3 ounces salt, 
i ounce cloves. 
2 ounces cinnamon, 
i nutmeg. 

8 ounces baking powder. 
12 pounds flour. 
Mix the flour, baking powder, salt, beef suet, fhiit, and spices in 
the order named; dissolve the sugar in water and add together 
with sufiicient cold water to make a stiff dough ; use 5-pound lard 
pails or pudding cans and fill each about two-thirds full of the 
mixture. If no lids are provided, tie a cloth tightly over the top 
of each pail or can. Place in a boiler containing sufficient boiling 
water to one-third, submei^e the pails or cans and maint.ain the 
water at about the same height during the process of cooking by 
the addition of more boiling water when necessary. Boil from 
five to eight hours. Remove from the cans, split lengthwise 
through the center, and serve in large vegetable dishes with a 
dressing prepared as follows: 
Sauce for plum pudding: 
Ingredients used — 
1 J pounds sugar. 
1 tablespoonful lemon extract. 
i pint vinegar. 
1 can evaporated milk. 
) ounce salt. 
4 ounces starch or flour. 
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Diasolve the sugar in 3 quarts of water; let come to a boil and add 
a batter made of the cornstarch or flour and one-half pint of cold 
water; add the vinegar, milk, extract, and a pinch of soda. 
173. Pudding, rice (for 100 men) : 
Ingredients used — 
8 pounds rice. 
25 eggs. 

5 cans evaporated milk. 
8 pounds sugar. 
i ounce extract. 
Boil the rice for a few minutes and then strain through a sieve; 
add the eggs, cream, and sugar, with a pinch of salt and sufficient 
water to cover about one-half inch; bake slowly in the oven until 
slightly brown. The rice should not be overboiled, as the kernels 
should remain separate and firm. Serve with cold or hot sauce 
flavored with lemon. 

DOUQHS. 

• 174. Potato yeast (l-gallon mixture): 
Ingredients used — 
4 pounds potatoes. 
2 ounces sugar. 

1 oimce salt. 

4 ounces flour. 

2 ounces dried yeast. 

Clean potatoes thoroughly and boil until well done. Place the 
sugar and flour in a clean wooden or earthenware receptacle. 
Strain the water from the potatoes into another vessel. Place the 
hot potatoes on top of the sugar and flour, mash them, and mix 
thoroughly. Add hot potato water, mix well, and set aside to 
cool. Place dried yeast in 1 pint of cold water and soak. When 
the mixture is about the temperature of the hand, add the dried 
yeast and sufficient water to make 1 gallon. Mix thoroughly. Set 
in a temperature of about 85° F. to prove. 

This yeast will require approximately 10 hours to mature, de- 
pending on the temperature, and if after maturing it is kept in a 
temperature below 60® F. will keep for several days. 

176, Small dough {1-gsMon mixture). — To make the sponge: 
Soak three yeast cakes in a pint of lukewarm water until soft (or 
use 1 pint of stock yeast prepared in the kitchen) and add two 
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medium-sized potatoes which have been boiled imtil well done, 
and add enough lukewarm water to make one-half gallon. Make 
into a stiff batter by adding about 6 pounds of flour, and let rise 
and fall. When it has dropped about 1 inch, add sufficient water 
to make 1 gallon; make a dough by adding about 8 pounds of flour 
and the following ingredients: 



Salt ounces. . 

Sugar pounds.. 

Butter, lard, or drippings » do 

Eggs 1 number. . 

Ramos 1 pounds.. 

Currants » do 

Extracts i ounces. . 



Jenny Ltnds 

or sweet fruit 

dough. 


Plain 
sweet 
dough. 


3 

l|or 1 

2,U,1, or* 

10, 6, or 4 

3,2, or 1 

3,2, or 1 

1 ori 


3 







1 Where two or more quantities are given in the same column corresxxmdingly 
large or small amounts should be used together. The richness of the product 
depends upon the quantities of such ingredients used. 

Note.— The temperature of the sponge, of the dough, and of the buns while 
proving should be as near to 80* F. as possible. 

Let the dough rise to about three times its size, punch down, 
work over, and permit to rise to twice its original size. Then work 
into 1-pound loaves (round), weighing the dough on the scales, 
and let prove for about 15 or 20 minutes. Then, for small doughs, 
cut into 8 equal parts. This can best be done by rolling the proof 
ball or loaf, cut into a cylinder, dividing it in halves with the 
scraper, subdividing each half into halves, and then in a similar 
way subdividing again. The above recipe is sufficient for about 
180 buns or about 22 Jenny Linds. 

176. To handle a sponge in cold weather. — ^The temperature of the 
room, flour, and water should be such that the sponge, when com- 
pleted, will have a temperature of from 85° to 90° F. Place the 
sponge in a suitable vessel and the vessel in a fireless cooker. If 
one is not available select another vessel about 8 inches larger in 
diameter and 6 inches deeper; place cloths or sacks in the bottom 
of the larger vessel to a depth of 2 inches. Then put the vessel 
containing the sponge into the larger vessel and close the top of 
the smaller, packing cloths or sacks over the inner and outer 
vessels.^ Close the top of the outer vessel and put it in a warm 
place in the^KtcirSiK^® sponge, thus protected, will be sub- 
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jected to only a slight variation in temperature during the night. 
Dry hay, grass, or straw may be used in lieu of cloths or sacks. 
This arrangement is similar in action to a fireless cooker and is 
especially recommended for camp. 

177. Biscuits (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

17 pounds flour. 

3 pounds fat (lard preferred). 

4 ounces sugar. 
3§ ounces salt. 

17 ounces baking powder. 

Mix the dry ingredients and sift; work in the lard and mix 
thoroughly; add sufficient water to make a soft dough; roll out 
about one-half inch thick; cut out with a biscuit cutter and place 
in bake pan about one-half inch apart; bake in a 12-count oven 
about 10 minutes; serve hot with butter or sirup. 

When using baking powder use cold water (or milk) and keep 
in a cool place before baking. 

178. Bready corn (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

8 pounds com meal. 
8 pounds flour. 
3 ounces sugar. 

16 ounces fat (lard or drippings). 
16 ounces baking powder. 
Mix the dry ingredients and sift; work in the lard and mix 
thoroughly; add sufficient water to make a soft dough; spread in 
bake pans to depth of 2 inches and bake in a 15-comit oven about 
40 minutes. 

179. BunSy currant (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used— 

5 x)ounds currants. 

i pound sugar. 

1 pound lard. 
Prepare a 1-gallon mixture as in paragraph 175, using in the dough 
the ingredients above named in addition to those used in the plain 
dough mixture. After proving and molding into loaves divide 
each loaf into 8 equal parts and roimd up each piece; place in 
pan about 1 inch apart; glaze the tops with melted lard; set in 
temperature of 80^ F.; let rise to twice their size and bake in 
medium oven (18-count) for 40 minutes. 
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180. Cake, coffee (for 100 men) : 
Ingredients used — 

4 pounds sugar. 

4 ounces cinnamon. 

Prepare a 1-gallon mixtiire of sweet dough as in paragraph 1; 
after proving and molding, roll into pieces about 8 inches square, 
place in a bake pan, and glaze the tops with melted lard or drip- 
pings; sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon mixed; let prove in a 
temperature of 80° F. until they double in size; bake in a 12-count 
oven about 20 minutes. 

181. Jenny lAnds (for 100 men). — Prepare a 1-gallon mixture as 
in paragraph 156; after proving and molding into loaves, roll out 
in circular form and about one-half inch in thickness; glaze the 
top with melted lard and fold together so that the upper portion 
will hardly cover the lower portion; let prove in a temperature of 
80° F. until they double in size; bake in a 22-count oven about 40 
minutes. 

DKINK8. 

182. Cocoa or chocolate (1 gallon) : 
Ingredients used — 

3 to 5 ounces cocoa or chocolate. 

5 ounces sugar. 

4 ounces evaporated milk. 
1 gallon (scant) of water. 

Bring the water to a boil, add the cocoa and boil five minutes; 
add the milk and sugar to taste. Whip slightly with a wire whip- 
per before serving. One gallon is sufficient for from 6 to 10 men. 
Serve hot. 

183. Coffee (for 100 men). — Coffee is generally served for break- 
fast and dinner and should always be prepared fresh at least once 
a day. 

The following method is suggested : 

Breakfast. — Put 12i gallons of water in the boiler and let come to a 
boil; add 4 pounds roasted and ground coffee and remove from the 
range immediately. Allow to stand 15 minutes; add 1 pint of 
cold water and allow to stand a few minutes longer before serving. 
To sweeten, add 8 or 10 ounces of sugar to each gallon. 

Dinner. — Allow the grounds to remain in the boiler after break&st 
and add sufficient water to make 7} gallons; allow to come to a boil 
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and add 3 ounces of coffee, roasted and ground, for each gallon of 
fresh water used; remove from the range and allow to stand 15 min- 
utes; add a pint of cold water and allow to stand a few minutes 
before serving. 

Coffee should be made for immediate use only. 

2b parch or roast coffee. — Place about 10 pounds of green coffee 
in a bake pan and set in a brisk oven, leaving the door on the first 
notch until the coffee is thoroughly dried. Close the oven and stir 
frequently with a spoon until nicely browned. 

184. Lemonade (for 100 men): 
Ingredients used — 

12 J" gallons ice water 

8 pounds sugar. 
100 lemons. 
Squeeze the juice from the lemons with a lemon squeezer and 
add to the water; sweeten to taste and stir thoroughly before serv- 
mg. Serve ice cold. 

185. Tea (for 100 men) : 
Ingredients used — 

12 J gallons fresh water. 
7 ounces good tea. 

Allow the water to come to a boil; remove from range; suspend 
the tea from the top of the boiler in a muslin cloth and allow to 
stand in the boiUng water for five minutes. The cloth should be 
sufficiently large to give the tea plenty of room, so that the boiling 
water will penetrate all portions of it . Remove the leaves and serve 
inimediately. 

Iced tea. — Using 3i gallons of water and 9 ounces of tea; prepare 
as in the preceding recipe. Just before serving, add suflBcient 
cold water to make 10 gallons. The juice of a dozen lemons may be 
added, if desired. 

To sweeten tea, add about 4 ounces of sugar to each gallon of tea. 

(Note. — ^The recipes given herein are taken from the Manual for 
Army Cooks. Those who desire to obtain more extended informa- 
ion should refer to that Manual.) 
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